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THE SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION: 


Part II. Tue AssoctaTion, 1932-1946 
Datias C. DIcKEY 


HEN Frances Goocu of Agnes Scott College, was elected 

president of the Association in 1932, and was thereby made 
responsible for the 1933 convention program at Berea, Kentucky, 
the nation was in the throes of the depression. When Robert Capel 
completed his tasks as president in Atlanta in 1946, the nation had 
just emerged from World War II. In after years, Miss Gooch 
reflected on her experiences as president: “At Asheville . . . I was 
elected president. The depression set in and I couldn’t get any- 
body to do anything. I had an awful time trying to be all the main 
officers and head all the committees. Everybody I wrote to said, 
‘I’m sorry, but I can’t go to the meeting this year!’ ”” 

The stern realities of the depression did not, however, cause the 
Association to die aborning. Miss Gooch succeeded in building a 
worth-while program, and while the years between 1932 and 1946 
were difficult ones, in which membership was not greatly acceler- — 
ated, the Association was held together by numerous leaders and 
was strengthened by the coming into the South of other profession- 
ally minded people who assisted in promoting its welfare. The 


This is the second in a series of five articles on the history of the South- 
ern Speech Association which are appearing in the Journal in connection with 
the Association’s twenty-fifth anniversary. The first article, “The Southern 
Speech Association: Founding and First Two Years,” was published in the 
Spring, 1956, issue. Additional articles, “The Post-War Period,’ “Forensic 
Activity,’ and “A History of The Southern Speech Journal,” will appear in 
the immediate future. 

Mr. Dickey (Ph.D., Louisiana State, 1938) is chairman of the committee 
charged with collecting the archives and historical holdings of the Associa- 
tion, and producing this history. 


*Frances Gooch to the writer, Atlanta, December 9, 1954. 
(1] 
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flourishing SouTHERN SPEECH AssocIATION of the present years 
was structured and supported by a body of loyal and self-sacrificing 
people in earlier, difficult times. 

The Berea program in 1933, was developed in spite of problems. 
Significantly, a message from the president of the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Speech, Lee Emerson Bassett, was read to the 
convention by Giles W. Gray, who had come to Louisiana State 
during that depression year. Gray also spoke at another point in 
the program on “Recent Studies of Breathing in Relation to Voice 
Production.” An inspection of the printed program indicates that 
progress had been made. Aside from the general sessions, the pro- 
gram embodied sever! well-defined sectional meetings, notably in 
debate, the fundamentals course, voice and diction, interpretation, 
and dramatics. In one general session Miss Gooch gave her presi- 
dential address, and M. F. Evans presented a paper, “Factors of 
Speech Training in the Educative Process.” Some of the other peo- 
ple who appeared on various sectional programs were H. P. Con- 
stans, on “The Fundamentals Course For Colleges”; C. M. Wise, 
on “Phonetics as an Aid in Eliminating Habitual Errors in Southern 
Speech”; Carolyn Vance, on “Speech Training in England”; Mary 
Corley, on “Basic Training For College Students”; and Laura 
Plonk, on “Books, New and Old, Valuable For Teaching Speech.” 

The fact that $189.50 was collected in memberships and con- 
vention receipts indicates that the meeting was reasonably well at- 
tended, although it was reported that memberships in the Associa- 
tion had declined from sixty-five to forty-five during the year. 
Nevertheless, plans were made for the future, as is evidenced from 
the minutes of the executive secretary. In addition to reporting that 
“all debates and contests finished before the opening of the con- 
vention,” the Association reaffirmed that the third vice-president 
was to have charge of the extracurricular or forensic events of fu- 
ture conventions. In addition, the Association set dates for its next 
three conventions. First, it was voted to meet in Birmingham in 
1934. Second, because the national association was scheduled to 
meet in New Orleans in December, 1934, it was decided to meet 
with the national association instead of holding a spring meeting in 
1935. Third, the Association voted to meet in Gainesville, Florida, 
in 1936. Significantly, too, the executive council created what it 
called a standing committee to report at the next convention, “to 
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study minimum requirements for a fundamentals course.” Also, 
the Association voted to reduce its membership fee to $1.50, in order 
that a combined membership in the Southern and national associa- 
tions could be had for $3.50. The whole matter of the relations be- 
tween the Southern and national associations was evidently discussed 
at length, with the result that the executive secretary was instructed 
to write to the national president, Bassett, “assuring co-operation.” 
Finally, H. P. Constans was chosen president for the following 
year.? 

When the Association convened in Birmingham in 1934, those 
attending participated in what was a well planned and carefully 
executed program. Rose Johnson of Birmingham, in charge of local 
arrangements, had kept in close touch with Constans. By Thursday 
evening the forensic events were concluded. Following the forensics 
banquet, all present in the city were privileged to hear Katherine 
Cornell, who was appearing in the The Barretts of Wimpole Street. 
On Friday morning the convention sessions, which lasted until Sa- 
turday afternoon, got under way. In addition to three general- 
session programs, there were sectional meetings devoted to “Colleges 
and Universities,” “Private School Teachers of Speech,” “Debate 
and Public Speaking,” “Diction and Speech Correction,” “Research 
and Bibliography,” “Secondary Schools,” “Dramatics and Inter- 
pretation,” and “Extracurricular Activities.” This convention pro- 
gram, as printed, exhibited more variety than any previous one. 

The Association, having committed itself the previous year to 
meet with the national association in December, 1934, took cogni- 
zance of that fact. It elected C. M. Wise president, and decided, 
moreover, to maintain the forensics tournament by holding it at 
Spartanburg, South Carolina, in the spring. 

Association problems at the Birmingham convention — goals 
and purposes — received close attention in the sessions of the execu- 
tive council and in general business meetings. One voice was raised 
on behalf of secondary school teachers of speech, when Rose John- 
son addressed the chair “regarding the lack of attention that the 
Association was giving to the secondary school teachers.” Particu- 
larly, “She pointed out that all the officers for the coming year were 
college or university teachers.” Her plea brought a response from 
the president, who “assured her that her suggestions would receive 


*The above summary of facts of the 1933 convention is from the T. 
Earle Johnson Papers. 
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definite attention in the succeeding years.” Conceivably, the Asso- 
ciation, which has in philosophy and practice given secondary school 
teachers of speech roles of increasing importance over the years, 
received a strong impetus toward this policy at the 1934 meeting. 

Another insight into the flavor and spirit of the convention may 
be gained from the minutes of the executive secretary, who made 
special note of the remarks of President Constans as the meeting 
closed. In essence, Constans “urged that outgoing officers beware of 
losing momentum in handing over their business to successors.” 
Also, he counseled, “There should be continual reassessment of the 
teacher of speech: Is he up-to-date? Is he checking himself with 
others? Is he fostering research?” Two other matters were stressed 
by Constans: he urged “promotion of the idea that every elementary 
teacher have a course that would sensitize him to speech problems 
—one that he could pass on indirectly to the children,” and that 
some agency be “devised to assure speech majors better jobs — such 
as speech correction supervisors in counties or in universities.” 

At New Orleans in December of 1934, the activities of the Asso- 
ciation were largely limited to a business meeting, called by Presi- 
dent Wise. Helen Osband reported on a questionnaire she had sent 
to teachers colleges in the South, which revealed an almost total 
lack of speech training in those institutions. As a result of her re- 
port, a discussion took place which centered in such topics as these: 
“Should the Southern Association recommend courses for teachers 
who are to teach in elementary and high schools?” “Should a 
speech test for students planning to teach be devised?” “Should 
a report of the questionnaire . . . be sent to the State Depart- 
ments of Education in various states?” “Can something be done 
toward the establishment of speech clinics by the Southern As- 
sociation throughout the South?” Various ideas were presented; 
and while no specific conclusions or decisions were reached, those 
attending the meeting were made aware of the problems being 
considered by leaders of the Association. In the business meet- 
ing, also, Rose Johnson, the first secondary teacher to be nomi- 
nated for president, was elected to preside over the convention 
scheduled to be held in Gainesville in the spring of 1936. 

By the time of the Gainesville convention leaders of the As- 
sociation had reason for encouragement. Over the depression years 
of the early thirties, the paid membership had dropped to a low 
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of forty-five. During 1935, there was an increase to eighty-three, 
a fact the executive secretary was happy to report. President 
Johnson had reasons, moreover, to feel proud of the program she 
had prepared. Advancements in the field of speech were reflected 
in it, even in the titles designating sectional meetings, among which 
were “Oral Controversy,” “Interpretation and Choral Reading,” 
and “Radio.” The convention was honored by the presence of Pro- 
fessor Gail Densmore of the University of Michigan, who spoke 
both in general session and in a sectional meeting. Other individ- 
uals who by then had come into the South—Claude E. Kantner, 
Lester L. Hale, Orville C. Miller, John W. Sattler, Leroy Lewis, 
Earle Fleishman, and Dallas C. Dickey— participated in various 
programs. In addition, persons who had been in the South earlier 
but who had not been active previously, appeared on the Gaines- 
ville program: Glenn R. Capp, Clifford Anne King, Lois Gregg 
Secor, and Gladys Lynch. 

Historically, the Gainesville convention was a significant one, 
for it was the occasion for the launching of THE SouTHERN SPEECH 
JourNAL, named then and for some years thereafter, The Southern 
Speech Bulletin. Thus was begun a venture which through the years 
has been of increasing importance to the Association and the pro- 
fession.? 

The election of officers for the following year, together with 
the decision to meet in Nashville in 1937, brought the convention 
to a close. Giles Gray was elected president; Sara Lowry, first vice- 
president; Lavetta Epperson, second vice-president; Orville Miller, 
third vice-president; Irving Stover, fourth vice-president; and A. A. 
Hopkins, executive secretary. Rose Johnson was named as the first 
editor of The Southern Speech Bulletin. 

During Gray’s presidency, while endeavoring to develop the 
program for the Nashville meeting, he found himself faced with a 
unique and difficult problem. Prior to this time, the national de- 
bate question—then referred to as the Pi Kappa Delta topic—had 
always been debated in the forensics tournament of the Associa- 
tion. At Gainesville, however, it was voted “to give the Executive 
Council the authority to adopt for the 1937 Debate Tournament 
some proposition other than the Pi Kappa Delta question.” Ac- 

‘Inasmuch as a separate article on the history of the Journal is planned 


as part of this history of the Association, more detailed information on its 
establishment will be given later. 
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cordingly, another question was selected and announced in ample 
time. This change was welcomed by many because of a genuine 
desire to make the Association’s forensics meet something more than 
just another tournament for the debating of the national question. 
In certain quarters, however, the innovation was opposed, espe- 
cially by Edwin Paget of North Carolina State, who attempted a 
bold counter stroke. Paget announced early in February that an- 
other tournament would be held concurrently in Nashville, to be 
called the ‘“‘First Annual Southern Championship Forensics Tourn- 
ament,” and that it would be sponsored by the “North Carolina 
Association of Teachers of Speech.” 

This attempt to appeal to those debate directors who favored 
using the Pi Kappa Delta question, thereby subverting the decision 
of the executive council and creating a schism, was one which Pres- 
ident Gray felt must be nipped in the bud. Orville Miller, then at 
Vanderbilt University and third vice-president in charge of the 
forensic events, was instructed to prevent, if possible, Paget’s mak- 
ing arrangements for holding the second tournament. Also, the 
situation led Gray to issue a communication to all “Teachers of 
Speech Throughout the South.” In his letter Gray reviewed the 
action of the executive council in Gainesville, emphasized that such 
action was “entirely regular,” and denounced the Paget-sponsored 
movement in the following severe words: 


Now comes an announcement of a “First Annual Southern Champion- 
ship Forensics Tournament” sponsored by the North Carolina Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Speech, to be held in Nashville on April 19-22, 
1937, the winners of this tournament to be declared the “Southern 
Champions” of their respective contests. Quite aside from the 
egregious assumption of authority to determine the “Southern Cham- 
pions” in any event, this tournament will be recognized for precisely 
what it is: an attempt to embarrass the Southern Association, and to 
interfere with the carrying out of the expressed wishes of the Asso- 
ciation. It constitutes, furthermore, a threat to split the Association 
itself, quite disregarding the fact that the Tournaments are among the 
less vital aspects of the work of the Association. The Southern Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Speech does not exist for the sole purpose of 
sponsoring tournaments; it has an important function in the work of 
speech education in the South. 


Gray also set forth additional pleas and premises. He remind- 
ed his readers that the affairs of the Association were under the 
control of its members, and stressed that “any group operating 
under parliamentary rules is governed by the votes of the majority, 
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while giving the minority a full opportunity to express their views; 
and that refusal to be guided by the legal decision of the group 
is inimical to the proper functioning of that group.” Consequently, 
Gray announced that in the Association’s tournament a different 
question, as approved by the executive council, would be used. 
“Whether that change has been wise, or expedient,” he declared, 
“is a matter for the Association itself to determine; it will have 
that opportunity in Nashville.” “In the meantime,” he concluded, 
“in the interests of the Association and its proper functioning, let 
us all give to its enterprises our full co-operation, rather than split- 
ting the energies of our group in extra-legal, if not entirely illegal, 
‘Championship’ tournaments.” 

The Paget attempt, fortunately, was stopped. Doubtless Gray’s 
letter had a pronounced effect in promoting professional solidarity, 
for it pointed out the dangers that divisive forces could have. The 
incident was but an episode in the history of the Association— 
one which while regrettable, served to increase rather than decrease 
professional unity. At Nashville, all the forensic events were held 
as usual, under the sponsorship of the Association, with no diffi- 
culties encountered. Southern interests were emphasized in the 
debate question, “Resolved, that the consumer’s co-operative move- 
ment should be extended throughout the several Southern states”; 
as they were also in the general topic for extemporaneous speaking, 
“Economic Stabilization of the South.” 

The program of the convention was a strong one. The tense 
situation which preceded it may well have influenced the topic 
for Gray’s presidential address, “Why Associations?” In brief, he 
cited certain functions of associations. “They are: professional 
unity and solidarity, making for esprit de corps; opportunity to 
take positions of leadership in one’s field; pooling of knowledge; 
a getting together—one of the mechanisms for pooling knowledge.” 
His address, delivered in the first general session, was followed by 
that of another speaker, H. B. Gough, who, retired from DePauw 
University, was then teaching at Berea College. Gough, himself 
a former president of the National Association of Teachers of 
Speech, was a welcome participant who spoke on “Student or Sub- 
ject—Which Shall We Teach?” 

Various sectional meetings were scheduled in such areas as 
interpretation, debate, speech correction, secondary schools, colleges 
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and universities, choral reading, public speaking, and drama. Ger- 
trude Johnson of Wisconsin, was present to speak on “The Value 
of Interpretation: The Educator’s Point of View.” Argus Tresidder, 
who had come into the South at State Teachers College, Harrison- 
burg, Virginia, spoke on “Psychology and Public Speaking.” In the 
final business meeting, Orville Miller was elected president for the 
ensuing year, and the Association chose Atlanta as the city for its 
1938 convention. 

Conditions were conducive to a happy meeting of the As- 
sociation in 1938. The program, as strong as those of previous 
years, featured certain new individuals. C. K. Thomas of Cornell 
University, was present, speaking in a general session on “Phonetic 
Similarities Between New York City and the South,” and again 
in a sectional meeting on ‘Speech Hygiene and Phonetics.” Also, 
Elwood Murray of the University of Denver, participated in two 
programs, speaking once on “The Integration of Speech Personal- 
ity,’ and again as a consultant on a program designated “Speech 
Rehabilitation.” Still another important figure in the area of speech 
correction, John Fletcher of Tulane, participated in two different 
sessions. All areas of speech were covered in the program, but pub- 
lic speaking was given only slight attention. This neglect of a most 
important area did not go unnoticed, with the result that Argus 
Tressider in the business meeting pleaded for a place on the pro- 
gram for “Rhetoric,” by which he meant “the scholarship of pub- 
lic speaking.” 

Evidently, the 1938 convention was a tranquil one. The de- 
cision two years before to use a different debate topic was reaffirm- 
ed. Contentment with this decision seems evident from this state- 
ment in the minutes: “The matter of the debate question to be 
used by the SATS was .. . discussed, and it was voted that the 
permanent policy should be to use a question other than those 
used by any other major league, conference, or fraternity.” With 
the election of James Watt Raine of Berea College, as president, 
together with the agreement to meet in Baton Rouge in 1939, the 
Atlanta convention was brought to a close. 

Many who journeyed to Baton Rouge in the spring of 1939 
may have been justified in feeling that in some respects the con- 
vention program was inferior. In spite of a good forensics tourna- 
ment and Congress of Human Relations — a feature instituted the 
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previous year*—the program was sketchy, and there was in it little 
that was distinctive. President Raine’s address was entitled, “The 
Relative Functions of the National, Regional, and State Associa- 
tions.” While there were other general sessions, as well as section- 
al meetings in drama, voice science, and interpretation, a very 
limited number of persons was scheduled to appear. Moreover, 
certain areas were neglected entirely, no space being alloted to pub- 
lic address, save for what attention it received in a sectional meeting 
on “The Fundamental Features of a Required Course.” 

Values of conventions not being confined to the program, how- 
ever, other professional goals were achieved. The action of the ex- 
ecutive council was important when it decided: (1) that both the 
tournament and the congress would be continued in 1940; (2) that 
following six rounds of conventional debate, a round of the “direct 
clash” plan would be required of all teams, but would not count in 
the scoring; (3) that the SATS debate question would be the one se- 
lected by the National Association, unless the same one were chosen 
by Pi Kappa Delta, in which instance a different question “will 
be selected for the sake of variety”; (4) that the president be 
requested to appoint a committee to recommend revisions of the 
constitution; (5) that the president appoint “a committee to re- 
port to the 1940 convention the requirements (including personal 
qualifications) which should govern the selection of a teacher of 
speech”; and (6) that the president appoint a committee to report 
in 1940 on the work being done in speech correction in the South. 
These were noble objectives, and T. Earle Johnson, chosen presi- 
dent for the 1940 convention scheduled to meet in Chattanooga, 
was a worthy person to implement them. 

The program of the 1940 convention was decidedly stronger 
than that of the previous year. Some of the most competent peo- 
ple in the South appeared on it, as well as individuals from other 
areas, notably G. E. Densmore of Michigan, who spoke in general 
session on “Teaching Methods in a Beginning Course.” In an- 
other general session a number of leaders spoke on such topics as 
speech in the “Liberal Arts College,” in the “Technical School,” 
in the “Negro College,” and “in a Democracy.” A strong program 
in the theatre arts posed such problems as academic credit for 

‘Since the Congress of Human Relations became part of the Student 


Forensics Tournament as sponsored by the Association, it will be treated in 
a later article on forensic activity. 
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play production, the production of Greek drama in colleges, and 
the field of dramatic criticism. For the first time, a sectional meet- 
ing was devoted to visual education. At this convention, also, there 
was a panel discussion, with leading directors of forensics speaking 
on “Present Trends and Problems in Debate.” This was a vigorous, 
thought-provoking discussion of such matters as “overemphasis on 
tournament debating,” and other related topics. Moreover, this 
convention marked the first in a series of appearances by Garrett 
H. Leverton, earlier of the faculty of Northwestern University and 
at that time editor for Samuel French. Leverton spoke at the con- 
vention dinner on “The 1940 Broadway Season in Review.” 

The affairs of the Association were given close attention at 
Chattanooga. Among other actions, a committee was named to pro- 
pose “definite suggested amendments to the constitution — but pro- 
vided that the Council adopt mow a provision that state associa- 
tion representatives to the Council be elected to serve for a term 
of two years.” This specific action to assure representation on the 
executive council of people from the various state associations, re- 
gardless of any future constitutional changes, was a happy step. 
Also, the convention voted to establish what it called a Policies 
Committee, the purpose of which was to give thought to the plan- 
ning and future welfare of the Association. This committee was 
composed of C. M. Wise, chairman, George Neely, Rose Johnson, 
Orville Miller, H. P. Constans, the executive secretary, and the 
president to be elected later in the convention. At the same time, 
President Johnson announced the continuation of two committees 
appointed the previous year: that on the status of speech correc- 
tion in the South, and the committee on the status of requirements 
for speech correction teachers in the South. 

While the convention adjourned after electing Louise Sawyer 
of Georgia State Womens College, president, and agreeing to meet 
in Birmingham in 1941, officers of the Association continued to 
be employed with responsibilities growing out of the meeting. The 
Policies Committee necessarily assumed obligations. It called upon 
the executive secretary, Louis Hall Swain of Furman, then in the 
last year of his term, for information and materials. In response, 
Hall wrote Chairman Wise some weeks after the convention that 
he had mailed copies of the revised constitution to the member- 
ship and that he had constructed mailing lists for use in “promoting 
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the summer’s directory.” An example, too, of the efforts and con- 
cerns of the Policies Committee may be inferred from a letter from 
Wise to Sawyer: “It will be recalled that the attendance at the 
Chattanooga convention seemed to point toward the possibilities 
that the Ass’n had reached a plateau of size and achievement. Since 
the general history of organizations which reach such a stage is a 
subsequent history of decline, the Policies Committee suggests that 
we be forewarned and use every effort to promote increased mem- 
bership at the point where the membership is mainly available, the 
high school.” 

The 1941 convention, successful though it was from the stand- 
point of program, was even more valuable in terms of actions voted 
by the executive council. The financial welfare of the Association 
was safeguarded by three decisions: (1) to concentrate all funds, 
from whatever source, in the hands of the executive secretary; (2) 
to set up a reserve fund of $100.00 to draw interest; (3) to establish 
and empower a committee to fix a budget and to advise with all 
officers of the Association. To implement these steps, T. Earle 
Johnson was asked to serve for a three-year term in an advisory 
capacity with the executive secretary. Still another decision made 
in 1941, was to authorize the executive secretary, in co-operation 
with the editor of The Southern Speech Bulletin, to carry on cor- 
respondence with the officers of the Western Association in an effort 
to work out a plan which would enable members of these associa- 
tions to receive both journals. In another affirmative vote the As- 
sociation honored with life memberships two of its members who 
had been long-time teachers of speech in the South, A. M. Harris 
of Vanderbilt and James W. Raine of Berea. 

The convention was fortunate in the presence of Dean Ralph 
Dennis of Northwestern University, who spoke in general session, 
and for the second appearance of Garrett Leverton as the banquet 
speaker. Sectional meetings were provided in theatre arts, speech 
correction, secondary schools, literary interpretation, debate, and 
radio. Several individuals participated for the first time, among 
them Robert Capel, Samuel Seldon, Monroe Lippman, and Paul 
Soper. The convention was brought to a close with the election of 
officers and the agreement to meet the following year in Atlanta. 
Dallas C. Dickey, then of Louisiana State, was named president 
and Arthur C. LaFollette, at that time at Murray State College, 
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was elected executive secretary, to succeed Swain. LaFollette, who 
had been in the South a relatively short time and soon moved 
elsewhere, rendered valuable service as a highly capable executive 
officer. 

At once, LaFollette gave attention to the problem of finances 
and to increasing the membership of the Association. He sent John- 
son the $100.00 authorized as savings, and this was invested in the 
First Federal Savings and Loan Association of Tuscaloosa. The 
financial condition of the Association was less happy than LaFol- 
lette expected, with the result that he wrote Johnson: 

I was shocked beyond words to find out that whereas there are about 
two hundred names listed in our files, only one hundred were declared 
in good standing in Swain’s 1940-1941 report. Now as we go into 
the 1941-42 year I find he has collected dues from less than fifty. 

As a result, LaFollette soon made an appeal to people whose 
names were on the records but who had neglected to pay their dues. 
In a pre-convention communication in which he urged members to 
attend the Atlanta meeting, he stressed the dire financial condition 
of the Association: “The weather: you cannot live on good climate 
alone; neither can the SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION exist on good 
will. Bring your membership up to date.” It was fortunate that 
LaFollette, because of the war emergencies soon to be felt, gave 
such careful attention to the financial and membership problems 
of the Association. 

The 1942 convention in Atlanta was the first of the war years. 
By the time of this meeting Association leaders had become con- 
cerned with what might be the dire results of war-time restrictions. 
Numerous questions had arisen: Would the Association be allowed 
to meet again before the end of the war? Could the journal be 
financed or printed? What would happen to the membership? 

While the program was typical of those of previous years, 
and featured such people from outside the South as Lionel Crocker, 
S. Stephenson Smith of the American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors, and Publishers, and Garrett Leverton, one program reflected 
the war-time concerns of the group. Called “The State of Our As- 
sociation,” it featured H. P. Constans, who endeavored to analyze 
the times with suggestions for meeting them, and Executive Sec- 
retary LaFollette, who spoke earnestly about the Association’s fi- 
nances. Members were urged to sustain the Association, regardless 
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of the circumstances that might present themselves. Hence, new 
officers were elected and agreement was made that unless war con- 
ditions prohibited, the 1943 convention would be held in Jackson, 
Mississippi. Leroy Lewis of Duke University, was named president, 
and Claude E. Kantner, editor. Historically, the 1942 convention 
is important for another reason: the name of the journal was 
changed from The Southern Speech Bulletin to THE SOUTHERN 
SPEECH JOURNAL. 

Wartime restrictions did not, fortunately, prevent the holding 
of the 1943 convention, but the impact of the war was reflected 
in the program. For example, Bower Aly of Missouri, was present 
to speak on “The Rhetoric of This War.” Also, Lon Sullivan, 
Chief, Speakers Bureau, Regional Office, Atlanta, spoke on “Speak- 
ers in the War Effort.” Still other individuals talked on such sub- 
jects as: “Your Theatre in the War,” “Discussion Methods and 
the War,” “Red Cross and Its Wartime Speakers Bureau,” and 
“Speech in the Army.” Notwithstanding the uncertainties of the 
future, plans were made to meet again the following year, also in 
Jackson, and Paul Soper of Tennessee, was named president. 

In 1944, the Association was again able to meet. In the words 
of LaFollette, “Although the annual convention was small, as was 
to be expected of a wartime meeting, it was one of the most in- 
spirational . . . ever held . .. .” The program did not suffer by 
comparison with former ones, and the Association busied itself 
with objectives and the problems which it faced. It was at this con- 
vention that a reciprocal arrangement was consummated whereby 
sustaining members of the Southern and Western associations, by 
a slight increase in dues, could receive the journals of both associa- 
tions. LaFollette, in spite of the war, was able to report: “Our 
total membership last year was 132, as compared with 150 and 120 
for the past two years, respectively.” The precarious financial con- 
dition of the Association, resulting from the decline in membership 
and the reduction in revenues normally received from advertising 
in the journal, was aided materially by a surprisingly well attended 
forensics tournament. THE SOUTHERN SPEECH JOURNAL was pub- 
lished regularly throughout the war years, in large part by means 
of tournament revenues. At this time, Claude Shaver was called 
upon to assume the editorship, because Kantner, before the end 
of his term, had moved out of the South. 
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No history of the SourHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION would be 
complete without mention of a problem which confronted the or- 
ganization in 1944, and the manner in which the challenge was met. 
By coincidence, the Association met in Jackson, Mississippi, just 
as the Mississippi State Legislature was convening. The incident 
is best stated in the records of the executive secretary: “During 
the convention Senator Bilbo, as guest speaker before the State 
Legislature . . . issued bitter, unwarranted criticisms of a Missis- 
sippi State College speech teacher, charging her with advocating 
race equality. The Convention went on record as ‘deploring the 
unfortunate circumstances attending the public attack. .. .? The 
complete resolution was sent to the college president and the 
board of investigators.” 

The body of resolutions drafted in this connection expressed 
the ideals of the Association, and were worded with the utmost 
care. Six propositions were framed in which the Association re- 
affirmed “its faith in the fundamental principles of freedom of 
speech”; declared its “unequivocal attitude that genuine freedom 
of speech is dangerous only to demagogues and political dictators”; 
asserted “the right, even the duty, of instructors to criticise con- 
structively the work of their students, to the end that that work 
may achieve its maximum improvement”; deplored “the attempt 
in prejudiced and inflammatory terms, to pillory in public, an 
individual . . . without warning and without formal investigation 
to establish the validity of the charges”; and requested for the 
“resolutions publicity equivalent to that given the original charges 
of the Senator.” 

Since the Association had been able to meet during the three 
years the war had been in progress, it was decided to lay plans 
for a 1945 convention. Robert Capel was elected president, and 
the place of meeting was set for Cleveland, Tennessee, where Bob 
Jones College was then located. Capel proceeded with his duties, 
corresponding with various people he had selected to develop the 
sectional programs. His correspondence reveals the extent to which 
he and others were concerned with whether, in view of increased re- 
sttrictions on wartime travel, a convention could be held. The 
situation required a decision. Upon advice from various sources, 
Capel announced on March 1, that a meeting would not be held, 
but that the journal would be continued, and that each member 
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would be asked to contribute $1.00 to safeguard the Association. 
Capel was continued in office, and by September, 1945, with the 
war over, he was beginning to plan for the 1946 convention. 

Advisors to Capel urged Atlanta as a place of meeting in 
1946. This was fortunate. Its relatively central location contributed 
to a well-attended convention. The financial strains resulting from 
loss of membership and from the absence of a forensics tourna- 
ment the previous year, necessitated the exertion of great efforts 
to make the Atlanta convention one which would be well attended. 
Fortunately, Capel presented the Association with a fine, carefully 
planned program. Significantly, he secured for the first time, Wil- 
liam Norwood Brigance of Wabash College, who spoke on “A 
Teacher’s Heritage,” and also on “Special Considerations in the 
Teaching of Public Address.” Moreover, the convention was hon- 
ored by the presence of several other distinguished personages 
who appeared on programs: G. E. Densmore, University of Michi- 
gan; Franklin Knower, then of the University of Iowa; Paul D. 
Bagwell of Michigan State; and Wilson B. Paul, then of the 
University of Denver. 

Two decisions of this convention are noteworthy. First, the 
fee for sustaining members was increased to $5.00, with the pro- 
viso that this sum would include the convention registration fee. 
Second, the motion of Lester Hale was approved to amend the 
constitution to change the name of the Association from The 
Southern Association of Teachers of Speech to THE SouTHERN 
SPEECH ASSOCIATION, 

Capel, like Paget in an earlier period, gave much-needed 
leadership in a period of crisis. He and Paget have been the only 
individuals who have held the presidency for more than one 
year. In the war emergency, too, other leaders contributed to 
keep the Association alive and solvent. The 1946 convention was 
held in an atmosphere of happiness and optimism. With the elec- 
tion of Hazel Abbott of Converse College as president, together 
with the decision to meet in Baton Rouge in 1947, the Associa- 
tion entered upon its post-war years of professional growth and 
service. 
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THE EXTRINSIC SOURCES OF 
BLAIR’S POPULARITY 


JaMEs GOLDEN AND DoucLAs EHNINGER 
I. IntTRopUCTION 


ARLY IN 1782, London’s leading publisher, William Strahan, 
agreed to give Dr. Hugh Blair the unprecedented sum of 
£1500 “copy money” for the lectures on rhetoric and belles lettres 
which over a period of twenty-three years he had delivered as regius 
professor at the University of Edinburgh. 

Why did Strahan, with his long experience and well-deserved 
reputation for astuteness in money matters, pay so dearly for the 
right to publish a set of Scottish academic lectures? Why did he 
bring them out in an expensive two-volume quarto, selling for £1/16 
in boards and £2/2 bound?2 Why did he order an unusually large 
first printing in the expectation that the work would be an im- 
mediate success? 

Although direct answers to these questions are apparently 
lacking, a considerable body of indirect evidence enables us to 
offer informed guesses concerning Strahan’s motives. Moreover, this 
much is certain: In all that he did Strahan showed uncommon 
judgment since, as a result of the transaction, he acquired the 
rights to an unusually remunerative piece of property. At the 
same time, he won himself a somewhat special niche in the history 
of letters, for as the first publisher of Blair’s Lectures on Rhetoric 
and Belles Lettres he became accoucheur to what can only be de- 
scribed as a first-rate literary curiosity — a wholly mediocre and 
pedestrian work which, in spite of its evident deficiencies and of the 
sustained barrage of epithets hurled at it by the critics, gained a 
secure place among the best selling and most widely influential 
textbooks of all time. 


Mr. Golden (Ph.D., Florida, 1953) is Professor of Speech at Pasadena 
College. Mr. Ehninger (Ph.D., Ohio State, 1949) is Associate Professor of 
Speech ut the University of Florida. 

*Andrew Dalzel, History of the University of Edinburgh (Edinburgh, 
1862), II, 428n. 

*Advertisement in the London Chronicle, June 7, and the Edinburgh 
Evening Courant, July 5, 1783. Cited in Robert Morell Schmitz, Hugh Blair 
(New York, 1948), p. 95n. 
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How is the widespread and continued popularity of Blair’s 
Lectures to be explained? As we suggested in an earlier article,? 
this question not only piques the curiosity but also furnishes a 
useful point of attack from which we may gain fresh insights into 
the nature of Blair’s work and its place in the history of rhetorical 
thought. Specifically, we argued that the startling ability of the 
Lectures to survive and prosper could be explained as resulting from 
a fortunate combination of factors, some of which were intrinsic in 
the sense that they were embedded in the doctrines, style, and 
method of the book itself, and some of which, on the other hand, 
were extrinsic, and to be found in various conditions and circum- 
stances surrounding its publication. We then went on to describe 
in detail the five most important intrinsic causes of the Lectures’ 
popularity: (1) they were the best available statement of the peda- 
gogically attractive rhetoric of belles lettres; (2) they represented 
an acceptable melange of neo-classical and romantic doctrines; (3) 
they were simple, attractively written, and specifically intended as 
an elementary textbook; (4) they used the popular faculty psy- 
chology as a catalyst for adapting and modernizing classical con- 
cepts; and (5) they displayed a sane, common-sense attitude toward 
rhetoric as a whole, and especially toward its two most abused 
“parts,” invention and style. 

It remains, therefore, for the present article to investigate the 
extrinsic causes which appear to have combined with these elements 
to promote the work’s acceptance. These, we would contend, are in 
many respects hardly less important than their intrinsic counter- 
parts, and may, for purposes of convenience, be grouped under two 
major heads: (1) the immense reputation both as a preacher and 
as a man of letters which Blair enjoyed in the eyes of his own and 
immediately succeeding generations, and (2) the social, educational, 
and cultural climate prevailing at the time the Lectures made their 
appearance. When these causative forces are given their due weight 
and combined with the intrinsic factors reviewed above, one may, 
we believe, begin to understand why the Lectures enjoyed such re- 
markable success over a span of nearly a hundred years. 


*Douglas Ehninger and James Golden, “The Intrinsic Sources of Blair’s 
Popularity,” The Southern Speech Journal, XXI (1955), 12-30. 
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II. Brartr As PREACHER AND MAN oF LETTERS 


Blair, today, when he is mentioned at all, usually appears as a 
peripheral figure, relegated to a biographical footnote, or given 
merely passing attention as associated through the accidents of time 
and place with that brilliant group of writers, philosophers, and 
divines who in the latter half of the eighteenth century won for 
their native city of Edinburgh, the name “Athens of the North.” 
In the eyes of most of his contemporaries, however, Blair was a 
figure of very great stature — a man “of the kind which begets 
Movements and enlists Followers.” In fact, it is difficult for the 
present-day student, working after the lapse of nearly two centuries 
during which his reputation has steadily deteriorated, to appreciate 
the exalted position which Blair enjoyed in the literary and intel- 
lectual life of his time, while the reasons which led the professedly 
“rational” men of the eighteenth century to elevate him to such 
first-rank status must always remain one of the minor mysteries of 
literary history. Yet the evidence is abundant and convincing. 
Though Hume occasionally treated him with a sort of amused 
tolerance, he remained Blair’s intimate friend for many decades, 
called his taste “fine,” his judgment “clear and cool,” regarded his 
opinions on literary matters as both “entertaining” and “instructive,” 
and in the codicil to his will described him as a person “very dear 
to me.”* Johnson, who “seems to have had a warm esteem for 
Blair,” declared him “good” and “wise,” and once went so far as 
to say he was “a very great man.”5 Boswell spoke of him as 
“learned and ingenious,” and thought that he had “a fine imagina- 
tion.”6 Burns, somewhat more restrained, but entirely sincere in his 
praise, said that while Blair’s heart was not, perhaps, “of the finest 
water,” it was “far from being an ordinary one.”? Mrs. Montagu 

‘See The Letters of David Hume, ed. J. Y. T. Greig (Oxford, 1932), 1, 
348n and I, 351; Ernest Mossner, The Life of David Hume (Edinburgh, 1954), 
pp. 419-20, 599. 

‘Leslie Stephen, DNB, s.v. “Blair, Hugh”; James Boswell, Journal of a 
Tour to the Hebrides with Samuel Johnson, ed. Frederick A. Pottle and C. H. 
Bennett (New York, 1936), p. 388; James Boswell, Private Papers of James 
Boswell from Malahide Castle, ed. Geoffrey Scott (Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 1928- 
34), XIII, 38. 

®James Boswell, London Journal, 1762-1763, ed. Frederick A. Pottle (New 
York, 1950), p. 234. 


"The Letters of Robert Burns, ed. De Lancey Ferguson (Oxford, 1931), 
II, Appendix, 340. 
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denominated him “ingenious” as well as “agreeable,”® while the 
anonymous reviewer of the Lectures for the Gentleman’s Magazine 
said, “The reputation of the author is much too high for our voice 
to be able to swell the general applause.”® As late as 1831, Blair 
was characterized as having “so much taste and talent that his mind 
bordered on genius.”2° In short, while his contemporaries recog- 
nized his weaknesses,11 they also joined in creating the legend of 
“the famous Dr. Blair.” As Henry Grey Graham has written: 


In Edinburgh none was more famous in the latter half of the eight- 
eenth century than Dr. Hugh Blair. His dingy church was attended 
by the most fashionable when he preached; his little dark class- 
room . .. was full of the most cultured when he lectured; every 
tea-table was silent when he spoke; every supper-party was deferen- 
tial when he conversed. . . . He was accepted as the arbiter of 
taste.12 


Moving in “the first circles of society,” “the very embodiment of 
state and kirk,” Hugh Blair was, indeed, one of Edinburgh’s “show 
pieces,” a man of “distinguished eminence.”!% 

1. Preacher and Sermon Writer. Blair was, as most readers 
will know, by profession a member of the clergy of the Church of 
Scotland, and although as the years passed he gave ever increasing 
attention to literary pursuits, he never for a moment ceased to 
regard himself as primarily a churchman, or to worry lest his repu- 
tation as a preacher suffer decline. Certainly, there was good reason 


®Mrs. Montagu ... Her Letters and Friendships from 1762 to 1800, ed. 
Reginald Blunt (London, 1923), I, 238. 

Mrs. Montagu was not the only person who found Blair “agreeable” and 
took occasion to comment on the fact. Contemporary sources agree that de- 
spite his long literary and professional careers and the controversies in which 
from time to time he became involved, he had scarcely any personal enemies 
worthy of the name. See, for example, European Magazine and London 
Review, IV (1783), 202. 

°Gentleman’s Magazine (1783), 684. 

Unsigned review of Sotheby’s Homer, Critique III, Blackwood’s Edin- 
burgh Magazine, XXX (1831), 93. 

“See, for example, John Gibson Lockhart, The Life of Robert Burns 
(Liverpool, 1914), I, 177-78; The Autobiography of Dr. Alexander Carlyle of 
Inveresk, 1722-1805, ed. John Hill Burton (London and Edinburgh, 1910), 
p. 236; John Hill, An Account of the Life and Writings of Hugh Blair, D.D. 
(Philadelphia, 1808), pp. 160, 163-64, 220; Henry W. Meikle, “The Chair of 
Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in the University of Edinburgh,” University of 
Edinburgh Journal, XIII (1945), 92. 

**Henry Grey Graham, Scottish Men of Letters in the Eighteenth Century 
(London, 1901), p. 121. 

*8Scots Magazine, LXIII (1801), 8; Schmitz, pp. 2, 73. 
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for him to feel concern on this score, for though later critics have 
outdone themselves in framing depreciatory comments on his ser- 
mons,!4 it was a contemporary reputation for pulpit eloquence that 
lay at the foundation of his “eminence.” As early as 1742, a sermon 
which Blair delivered while still a probationer had so impressed 
Lady Leven that she intervened to help him secure his first pastor- 
ate, the rural living of Colessie in Fife, “the next parish to [her] 
own.”25 By 1757, a growing reputation as a preacher may well 
have been the reason he was awarded an honorary degree by the 
University of St. Andrews, thus becoming, as he henceforth prefer- 
red always to be called, “Dr.” Hugh Blair.1® A year later, it was 
largely responsible for his elevation, at the comparatively young 


Edmund Gosse: “vague platitudinising rhetoric,” “Blair’s bucket of warm 
water.” A History of Eighteenth Century Literature (New York, i927), p. 
302; John H. Millar: “egregious,” the “thought is shallow and unfruitful; 
[the] style is labored and artificial . . . disfigured by the unmistakable stamp 
of ‘rhetoric and belles lettres.” A Literary History of Scotland (New York, 
1903), pp. 319-20, The Mid-Eighteenth Century (New York, 1902), p. 122; 
Leslie Stephen: “represent the last stage of theological decay....an infinite ca- 
pacity for repeating the feeblest of platitudes....a mere washed-out retailer of 
second-hand commonplaces, who gives us the impression that the real man 
has vanished, and left nothing but a wig and gown. .. . solemn trifling.” 
History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century (New York, 1902), II, 
346-47; Hans Hecht: “unctuous banalities.” Robert Burns, rev. ed. (London, 
1950), p. 108; John Mackintosh: “monotonous in style, and as for grasp of 
thought or reasoning, elevated emotion, or impassioned eloquence, they have 
none.” The History of Civilization in Scotland (London, 1878), IV, 216; 
William M. Taylor: “In matter . .. they are exceedingly defective.” The 
Scottish Pulpit (New York, 1887), p. 155; John Foster: “It is hardly pos- 
sible to depart further from any resemblance to what is called a living or 
spoken style... .” The ideas are “cooled and stiffened to numbness in wait- 
ing so long to be dressed.” One’s mind is “fixed in a wonderful sameness 
of feeling throughout a whole volume . . . analagous to the sensations of a 
Hindoo while fulfilling his vow, to remain in one certain posture for a month.” 
Reading Blair’s sentences is like passing “a painted pallisade, no one bar of 
which particularly fixed our attention, and the whole of which we shall soon 
forget we have ever seen.” “[A] deficiency of ratiocination, combined with 

. a total want of original conception.” “On Blair’s Life and Writings. 
Characteristics of His Sermons.” A Review of John Hill’s An Account of the 
Life and Writings of Hugh Blair, D. D. (December, 1807). Reprinted in 
Critical Essays Contributed to the Eclectic Review, ed. J. E. Ryland (London, 
1868), I, 84, 87-88. 

**Malahide Papers, XIV, 57; cf. Scots Magazine, LXIII (1801), 4. For 
a critical analysis of Blair’s sermons see James Golden, “Hugh Blair: Minis- 
ter of St. Giles,” The Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXXVIII (1952), 155-60. 

*°*James Finlayson, “A Short Account of the Life and Character of the 
—" prefixed to Sermons by Hugh Blair (New York, 1802), I, x; cf. Hill, 
p. 25. 
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age of forty, to the pastorate of the High Church in Edinburgh, 
“the most respectable situation for a clergyman under the national 
establishment,” and one which, because its congregation was com- 
posed very largely of leaders in government and the professions, 
gave him a sort of semi-official status.17 In his maturity, Blair 
was generally regarded as “the most distinguished preacher in Scot- 
land,” and was, far and away, the most popular and widely imitated 
writer of sermons in the English language.?® 

Among the many contemporary comments on Blair’s preaching, 
probably the best known is Boswell’s strange metaphor: he “would 
stop hounds with his eloquence.” This, however, was not a hasty 
judgment, since Boswell had heard him preach many times, making 
notations on no less than seventy-four of his sermons, and char- 
acteristically sprinkling his remarks with such adjectives as “excel- 
lent” and “beautiful.” For Blair’s handling of the text vanitas 
vanitatum, Boswell had special commendation, remarking, again in 
a memorable phrase, how “prettily the doctor smoothed it over.”19 
Duncan Drummond, speaking of the so-called Moderates in general 
and certainly including Blair within the scope of his judgment, 
said that their sermons opened “a new world; they lighted things up 
so finely, and you get from them such ceinfortable answers. . . .”2° 
Kames, a few months before his death, asserted flatly that Blair 
was the “best preacher in Britain,” and fretted lest he ruin himself 
by “making every sermon as good as any other.”21 Burns called 
his weekly messages “valuable.”?2 Even the arch-skeptic Hume, 
though perhaps in a pique at Gilbert Stuart, admitted that “from 
the Pulpit, [Blair] strikes Vice with Consternation. . . .”2% 

In their printed form Blair’s sermons aroused equally enthusias- 
tic comments, among the most varied and notable of which were 
those made from time to time by Samuel Johnson. Though upon 
one occasion Johnson expressed doubt as to whether they would 


Public Characters or Contemporary Biography (Baltimore, 1803), s.v. 
“Dr. Hugh Blair”; Foster, I, 88-89. 

18For representative judgments see P. Hume Brown, History of Scotland 
(Cambridge, 1911), III, 365; William Minto, A Manual of English Prose 
Literature (Boston, 1893), p. 479. 

See Malahide Papers, XII, 136; XIII, 74, 109; XIV, 9; XV, 302. 

*°Ibid., VII, 16-17. 

XV, 287. 

*2The Letters of Robert Burns, ed. Ferguson, II, 52. 

*°Mossner, Hume, p. 584. 
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be “reprinted after seven years; at least . . . after Blair’s death,” 
upon another he said, “Please to return Dr. Blair thanks for his 
sermons. The Scotch write English wonderfully well.” In addition, 
he called Blair’s discourses auro magis aurei; praised his own dis- 
cernment in having been among the earliest to recognize their merit; 
thought the first sermon in the manuscript bundle sent to Strahan 
in 1776, so “excellently written both as to doctrine and language,” 
that “to say it is good, is to say too little”; once, in so many words, 
declared, “I love Blair’s sermons”; described “On Devotion” as 
“noble”; and expressed the wish that Blair “would come over to 
the Church of England.” And all this, despite the fact “the dog 
was a Scotchman, and a Presbyterian, and every thing he should not 
be.”24 

Appreciation of a more tangible nature was expressed.in 1780, 
when King George III, upon hearing Lord Mansfield read aloud 
passages from the second volume, settled upon Blair a pension of 
£200 a year for life, and expressed the wish that Blair’s sermons, 
together with the Bible, could be placed in the hands of every youth 
in his kingdom.2?5 In addition, the sermons found a warm reception 
from such competent judges as Jane Austen and Madame de 
Necker.?6 

But, in the last analysis, it was the great reading public, rather 
than the critics, who placed the official stamp of approval on Blair’s 
sermons. 

In the decade and a half between 1777 and 1794, four volumes 
of the sermons were published, and a fifth was in preparation at the 
time of Blair’s death in 1800. Of these, the initial volume reached 
a fourth printing six months after its appearance, and a sixth by 
the end of the first year, copies being in such great demand that 
they brought 9s., as against the fixed price of 6s. In all, this volume 
went through no less than twenty-one printings by 1801, when its 
contents were incorporated into a collected edition. By the same 
date, Volume II (1780) had had eighteen printings, Volume III 
(1790) ten, and Volume IV (1794) six. The collected edition of 
1801, was, in turn, reissued at least fifteen times at London alone, 
last appearing as late as 1847. Outside of England, there were, be- 

*4See Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed: Augustine Birrell (Boston, 1904), IV, 
169; V, 42; Malahide Papers, XIV, 202-03, etc. 


*Finlayson, p. xi. 
*°Brown, III, 365. 
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tween 1790 and 1844, a dozen editions of the sermons in America, 
while by 1812, they had been translated into French, German, 
Dutch, and Gaelic.?7 

Hardly less impressive is the record of the earnings which these 
discourses compiled. For the manuscript of the first volume, Blair 
received from Strahan, a contract price of £100, a figure which the 
Edinburgh publisher, William Creech, reported as “the highest” 
ever paid for a work of the kind, and which Mrs. Thrale described 
as “a Phaenomenon scarce inferior to the Lunar Rainbow.”2% But 
so considerable were his profits that over a period of three years 
Strahan voluntarily sent Blair an additional £150, as a bonus. 
Volume II, for its part, brought Blair a purchase price of £300, and 
£100 in gifts; while Volumes III and IV were paid for at an agreed 
price of £600 each. Thus, as a set, the four volumes earned Blair 
a total of £1850, not counting the pension of £200 a year settled 
on him by the Crown.?9 

Besides the five volumes just discussed, books of extracts and 
selections from the sermons also began to appear, while single dis- 
courses were often printed separately in pamphlet form, as well as 
becoming standard fare in anthologies and compendiums of all 
sorts.39 Passages thought to be especially fine were used as filler 
in current periodicals, or as dividers to set off the headings of arti- 
cles and sections.34 Young clergymen, not only throughout Scot- 
land, but in many instances of the Church of England as well, fell 
into the slothful but highly popular habit of reading Blair’s ser- 
mons to their congregations, rather than preparing compositions of 
their own.32 Schleiermacher, the German evangelical, was so at- 
tracted by Blair’s style that he translated one of the volumes in its 
entirety.23 Another German reported that his countrymen “swal- 

*"The most useful summary of the printings of Blair’s sermons is to be 
found in William N. Hawley, “Hugh Blair: Moderate Preacher” (Unpublished 
B.D. Thesis, University of Chicago Divinity School, 1938), pp. 135-37, 146-48. 
A complete tabulation is given in Schmitz, pp. 143-44. 

*8Thraliana. The Diary of Mrs. Hester Lynch Thrale . . . 1776-1800, ed. 
Katharine Balderston (Oxford, 1942), II, 787; [William Creech], Edinburgh 
Fugitive Pieces (Edinburgh, 1791), pp. 67-68. 

*°Boswell, Life of Johnson, IV, 101; Schmitz, p. 84. 

*°For a catalogue of these reprintings see Schmitz, pp. 143-44. 

p. 157. 

®°Scots Magazine, LXIII (1801), 6. 


**Lewis O. Brastow, Representative Modern Preachers (New York, 1904), 
22. 
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lowed [Blair] down greedily. . . .”34 Back in Britain, a contem- 
porary critic was of the opinion that as early as 1777, Blair’s in- 
fluence “‘had begun to accomplish a general change in the character 
of the pulpit eloquence of Scotland.”35 Another, writing in 1801, 
declared that he had formed “a new race of preachers.”36 

Nor was Blair’s popularity as a sermonizer confined to a single 
class of readers. As the anonymous writer in Public Characters 
tells us, he “became fashionable with all ranks, with both sexes, 
even with those who scarcely read any other books on the subject 
of morality and religion. . . .”27 Thus, while, on the one hand, 
“they were the great and solitary study of the common people,” on 
the other, “grave elderly ministers, of much severer religious views 
than Dr. Blair’s, were, in sincere benevolence, glad that a work had 
appeared, which gave a chance for religion to make itself heard 
among the dissipated and the great, to whom ordinary sermons, 
and less polished treatises of piety, could never find access.”38 
Before long, concludes Foster, “it was almost a mark of vulgarity 
not to have read them, and many a lie was told to escape that 
imputation, by persons who had not yet enjoyed the advantage.”39 
This judgment is seconded in the unsigned review of John Hill’s 
An Account of the Life and Writings of Hugh Blair, D.D., which 
appeared in the Critical Review for May, 1807, where, after calling 
the sermons a “durable monument” to Blair’s fame, the author 
declared, “If we except the Spectators, we think that Dr. Blair’s 
sermons are the most popular work in the English language.”4° A 
present-day student, after a careful weighing of the evidence, has 
given it as his opinion that they were “killed off” only by the reli- 
gious revivalism of the Victorian era.*1 

2. Critic and Man of Letters. Although he had already won a 
certain measure of local recognition for his work as a critic and 
editor, the first important step in the establishment of Blair’s con- 
temporary reputation as a man of letters was the publication on 


*4Mr. Bottiger to Andrew Dalzel, Weimar, Germany, June 26, 1796, in 
Dalzel, History of the University of Edinburgh, I, 107. 

Public Characters, s.v. “Dr. Hugh Blair.” 

**Critical Review, 2nd Series, XXXIII (1801), 391; Scottish Divines, 
1505-1872 (Edinburgh, 1883), p. 222. 

**Public Characters, s.v. “Dr. Hugh Blair.” 

**The Analectic Magazine, V (1815), 196-97. 

*°Ibid., p. 197. 
“Critical Review, 3rd Series, XI (1807), 170. 
“Schmitz, p. 4. 
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January 25, 1763, of his Critical Dissertation on the Poems of 
Ossian, an essay of seventy-five quarto pages which represented an 
expansion of one of his University lectures, and in which he pre- 
sented an elaborate evaluation of the then-popular Ossianic poems, 
as well as undertaking the dubious task of championing their 
authenticity.42 

As in the case of the Lectures, the Critical Dissertation was, at 
best, a very commonplace work, besides containing the egregious 
error of assuming that the poems were genuine specimens of early 
Gaelic literature. But in this case, for some reason which defies 
explanation, even a majority of the critics — Johnson and Burke 
were the two major exceptions*? — joined the general reading pub- 
lic in eagerly seeking out Blair’s effort and in praising its virtues. 
Boswell, for example, called the Dissertation “a fine piece of critic- 
ism,” and predicted that it would win wide acclaim.** When Blair 
visited Thomas Sheridan in London in the spring of 1763, that 
worthy greeted him with a veritable “cartload of compliments.”45 
Following the appearance of a third edition of the Dissertation in 
1765, Hume wrote Blair from Paris: “Many people who read Eng- 
lish have got your dissertation on Fingal, which they admire ex- 
tremely. A very good critic told me lately, that it was incomparably 
the best Piece of Criticism in the English language; a self-evident 
Truth to me.”*6 A few months later Hume enclosed in another 
letter to Blair a copy of the Gazette littéraire, for August 1, 1765, 
containing a twenty-page critique lauding the essay.47 The Rever- 
end Donald MacQueen, writing as late as 1780, believed that the 
work would “carry down Dr. Blair’s name along with it [so long as] 
the English tongue, or a taste for Polite Literature exists amongst 
us.”48 In short, the Dissertation won an acceptance widespread 
enough so that it “became the standard preface to many editions” 
of the poems,*® and, in the judgment of Monk, played a “consider- 
able part in helping create the taste for Ossian” that prevailed dur- 


“*Ibid., pp. 42, 61. 

“*For their comments see Malahide Papers, VII, 176 and XIII, 213. 

I, 227: 

“SBoswell, London Journal, p. 234. 

“Greig, I, 497. 

*"Ibid., I, 516. 

“*John Nichols, Illustrations of the Literary History of the Eighteenth 
Century (London, 1817-1858), V, 411. 

“*Schmitz, p. 4. 
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ing the sixth and seventh decades of the eighteenth century.5° So 
far as Blair himself was concerned, it “spread [his] reputation .. . 
throughout Europe,” making him an “international” rather than a 
mere local or national figure.5+ 

The literary stature which Blair thus gained was bolstered in 
1773 by a successful edition of The British Poets in forty-four 
volumes, which he prepared for the Edinburgh house of Kincaid, 
Creech, and Balfour, and, more important, by a growing influence 
as a literary consultant whose advice was sought both by publishers 
and by authors. In this consulting role, Blair continued to acquire 
prestige until in his later years he became the generally recognized 
arbiter elegantium of Scottish letters,52 few important books being 
issued in that country without first obtaining his approval. Among 
others, he read in manuscript, and gave his semi-official approval to 
such works as William Robertson’s History of Scotland and History 
of Charles V, Adam Ferguson’s Essay on Civil Society, Henry Mac- 
kenzie’s Prince of Tunis, and Mrs. Montagu’s Essay on the Genius 
and Writings of Shakespeare. Adam Smith read to him aloud parts 
of the manuscript of The Wealth of Nations, although in this case 
Blair’s ever-ready suggestions appear to have been less eagerly ac- 
cepted. In 1756, on the other hand, he very probably took an ac- 
tive role in the preparation of Henry Home’s Objections Against the 
Essays on Morality and Natural Religion Examined, and continued 
for many years thereafter to be Home’s “literary confidant.” By 
1786 a word from Blair was enough to cause Burns to omit “The 
Jolly Beggars” from the Edinburgh edition of his poems. In an 
entirely different field, William Smellie consulted with him concern- 
ing the Preface to his translation of Buffon’s Natural History, and 
also on the prospectus for his own Philosophy of Natural History. 
Similar advice was solicited by James Bruce in 1794, when he was 
preparing the revised edition of his Travels.53 

5°Samuel H. Monk, The Sublime: A Study of Critical Theories in XVIII- 
Century England (New York, 1935), p. 129. 

*1Finlayson, p. x; Schmitz, pp. 51, 53, 54. 

**Morley J. Mays, “Johnson and Blair on Addison’s Prose Style,” Studies 
in Philology, XXXIX (1942), 644. 

*°On Blair’s activities as a literary consultant see Biographie Universelle, 
s. v. “Blair, Hugues”; Carlyle, Autobiography, p. 239; Mossner, Hume, p. 353; 
William Robert Scott, “A Manuscript Criticism of ‘The Wealth of Nations’ 
in 1776 by Hugh Blair,” Economic History, III (1938), 49; De Lancey Fer- 


guson, “Burns and Hugh Blair,” Modern Language Notes, XLV (1930), 444; 
Henry Home [Lord Kames] Essays (Edinburgh, 1751), pp. 389-94; Alexander 
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Acting as a sort of literary “middle man,” Blair transmitted to 
his friend Hume, with a request for evaluation, the manuscript of 
Thomas Reid’s Inquiry Concerning the Human Mind, certainly one 
of the major philosophical works of the period.54 In the same way, 
as a favor to George Campbell, Blair made so bold as to forward 
to Hume that writer’s refutatory Dissertation on Miracles.5> As 
late as 1783, Blair, still active in the role of intermediary, arranged 
with the publishers for the printing of William Watson’s History of 
Philip 111.56 In 1800, at the age of eighty-three, “he read and 
made meticulous comments upon the manuscript which John Holm 
later published as The History of the Rebellion of 1745.57 

Some notion of Blair’s critical reputation during his later years 
may be gained from the fact that the young Robert Burns, writing 
in his journal in 1786, declared that in his opinion Blair was “justly 
at the head of what may be called fine writing; and a critic of the 
first, the very first rank in Prose; [while] in Poesy a good Bard of 
Nature’s making can only take the pas of him.”58 Present-day stu- 
dents, in attempting to describe the pinnacle from which for several 
decades he ruled his country’s letters, have variously described him 
as “the literary pope of Scotland,” “the literary dictator of the 
North,” a “sort of northern pole to Samuel Johnson.”’59 


III. ENvrrRONMENTAL FACTORS 


If, however, as we have suggested above and have just under- 
taken to demonstrate, the Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres 
were the work of a most distinguished author — one whose views 
on literature and criticism would naturally be eagerly sought after 


Fraser Tytler [Lord Woodhouselee], Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Lord Kames (Edinburgh, 1814), I, 191n. Schmitz, pp. 90-91. Robertson, 
so the well-known story goes, submitted all of his works for Blair’s judgment 
before sending them to the press. See Public Characters, p. 247, etc. 


**Dugald Stewart, “Account of the Life and Writings of Thomas Reid,” in 
The Collected Works of Dugald Stewart, ed. Sir William Hamilton (Edin- 
burgh, 1854-1860), X, 251. 

"SMossner, Hume, p. 292. 

p. 91. 

p. 129. 

*8Chambers-Wallace, The Life and Works of Robert Burns (New York, 
1896), II, 86. 

*°Graham, p. 129; Bailey Saunders, The Life and Letters of James Mac- 
pherson (London, 1894), p. 73. 
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and highly respected —there were also important factors in the 
cultural and educational environments of the time which operated 
to promote their popularity. 

1. Scotland and Edinburgh. One of these environmental causes 
to which due weight must be given is the fact that the Lectures bore 
the stamp of a nation, a city, and a university for which the second 
half of the eighteenth century was a period of unrivaled literary 
brilliance — a period which has sometimes been called the “second 
golden age” of Scottish letters; in which Horace Walpole could 
describe Scotland as “the most acomplished nation in Europe,” and 
have this sentiment echoed by no less a figure than Professor Carlo 
Denina; while Hume, in the full flush of national pride, boasted 
that of all peoples the Scots were “most distinguish’d for Litera- 
ture,” and even Voltaire was forced grudgingly to agree. Nor were 
these claims without foundation. The years between 1739 and 1780 
saw the publication of Hume’s Treatise on Human Nature, his 
Essays Moral and Political, and his magnificient histories; of Rob- 
ertson’s previously mentioned History of Scotland and History of 
Charles V, as well as his History of America; of Adam Smith’s 
Theory of Moral Sentiments and Wealth of Nations; not to men- 
tion Reid’s Inquiry, Home’s Elements of Criticism, Campbell’s 
Philosophy of Rhetoric, Mackenzie’s Man of Feeling, and the poems 
of Robert Burns. At the same time, the sciences boasted such dis- 
tinguished names as Black and Leslie in chemistry, Hutton in 
geology, and Cullen and Hunter in pathology. Well, indeed, could 
Scotland “afford to smile at Johnson’s dictum that her northern 
lights were only farthing candles.”’6° 

More significantly, however, this achievement centered principal- 
ly in the capital city of Edinburgh. Here lived, either permanently 
or for long periods, Robertson, Dugald Stewart, Hume, Mackenzie, 
Adam Smith, Wallace, Ferguson, Wilkie, Home, Monboddo, and 
Henry Erskine. Here appeared a constant stream of distinguished 
visitors, among them Burns, Franklin, Mrs. Montagu, the Princess 
Daschkoff, Paoli, and Samuel Johnson. Here were located the major 
Scottish publishing houses, the offices of the Scots Magazine, and 
of the short-lived but influential Edinburgh Review. Certainly 

*°David Daiches, Robert Burns (New York, 1950), pp. 8, 24, 30; Ernest C. 
Mossner, The Forgotten Hume (New York, 1943), pp. 201-02; Scots Maga- 


zine, XXVI (1764), 465-66; Greig, I, 255; Brown, III, 371; De Lancey Fer- 
guson, Pride and Passion (New York, 1939), p. 31. 
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Smollett did not much miss the mark in describing the city as “a 
hot bed of genius,” while the name “Athens of the North” was 
perhaps an inevitable epithet.®1 

Nor is there any wonder, considering its rich cultural setting, 
that the University of Edinburgh enjoyed very considerable prestige 
as an educational center —a position enhanced by the fact that 
throughout the century both Oxford and Cambridge were, for the 
most part, in a state of altogether deplorable decadence; and were, 
besides, closed to members of the dissenting faiths.6® To Edin- 
burgh flocked a “prodigious” number of “young persons . . . from 
distant countries,” as well as many sons of the English nobility.6% 
As Blair wrote to Hume on July 1, 1764, “Our education here is at 
present in high reputation. The Englishes are crowding down upon 
us every season .. .”.64 

2. Education and Literacy. The second environmental factor 
which promoted the acceptance of the Lectures was a marked 
growth, from about 1750 on, in the size of the reading public, 
coupled with and stimulated by important changes in the nature 
of education. “There never was,” says Miller, “an age in which 
knowledge of various kinds was so popular and so generally dif- 
fused, or in which so many publications were circulated and 
read.”65 Newspapers “grew steadily in range and power”; a large 
number of periodicals were founded and flourished; literary salons 
devoted to conversations about polite literature were the order of 
the day not only in London and Edinburgh, but also in other 
British cities; “relative to the population, the production of books 


**Michael Joyce, Edinburgh: The Golden Age (London, 1951), pp. 1, 6; 
Daiches, p. 9; Hawley, p. 2; Brown, III, 375; Mossner, Forgotten Hume, p. 
202; Oliphant Smeaton, The Story of Edinburgh (London, 1905), p. 411; 
Principal Shairp, Robert Burns (London, 1902), pp. 44-45; Meikle, p. 89. 

*2On the low state of the English universities during most of the eighteenth 
century see J. W. Adamson, “Education,” CHEL, XLV, 428-29; A. S. Tur- 
berville, English Men and Manners in the Eighteenth Century (Oxford, 1926), 
p. 107, etc. For an analysis of religious restrictions and their effects see 
especially H. McLachlan, English Education Under the Test Acts (Man- 
chester, 1931). 

*°Edward Topham, Letters From Edinburgh: Written in the Years 1774 
and 1775 (London, 1776), cited in Joyce, p. 20; Schmitz, p. 64. 

**John Hill Burton, Life and Correspondence of David Hume (Edinburgh, 
1846), II, 229. 

**Samuel Miller, A Brief Retrospect of the Eighteenth Century (New York, 
1803), II, 425. 
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was high.”66 Never had a rhetorician known such a wide potential 
reading audience; ®7 not since classical times had he known so wide- 
spread and genuine an interest in belles lettres and criticism. 

The increase in the size of the reading public during this period 
was the result of several fundamental changes which were taking 
place in the field of education: (1) the substitution of English for 
dead languages in institutions of higher learning and in general pub- 
lications; (2) a rapid increase in the number of colleges and college 
students; (3) a new emphasis in training on the elementary school 
level; (4) the multiplication of circulating and other libraries; and 
(5) the opening of broader educational opportunities for women. 

Blair was fortunate indeed to be able to present his Lectures 
to the public at a time when the Latin language was beginning to 
give way to English on the college campus and in general publica- 
tions. No longer were students required to spend eight or ten years 
learning Greek and Latin. Now they were free to study the physical 
sciences, modern languages, history, geography, and the vernacular 
literatures, and these subjects assumed a proportionately more im- 
portant place in school and college curriculums.** This change in it- 
self gave Blair an advantage over his predecessors.6® He could 
lecture and write in English on a subject which appealed to a gen- 
eration of students interested in a practical education and fired by 
a new appreciation of modern writers. More important, his printed 
lectures could be read and appreciated, and their principles applied, 
by those whose knowledge of languages was limited to English. 

With this change in the pattern of instruction came an increase 
in the number of colleges and of college students. In America, for 
example, at the beginning of the century there had been only two 
colleges; at the close, there were twenty-five. In England, the famous 
non-conformi:t academies provided higher educational opportunities 
for new thousands. Moreover, as the doors of new schools opened, 
the average age level of the students dropped. By 1783, the uni- 

®°f. Nichol Smith, “The Newspaper,” Johnson’s England, ed. A. S. Tur- 
berville (Oxford, 1933), II, 331; Walter Graham, English Literary Periodicals 
(New York, 1930), pp. 161-95; Chauncey Brewster Tinker, The Salon and 
English Letters (New York, 1915); R. W. Chapman, “Authors and Booksel- 
lers,” Johnson’s England, II, 318-19, 329. 

®*"See A. S. Collins, “The Growth of the Reading Public During the Eight- 
eenth Century,” Review of English Studies, II (1926), 284-94, 428-38. 


*8Miller, II, 272. 
*°George Saintsbury, A History of Criticism (New York, 1902), II, 462. 
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versities and colleges in the United States, observed one contempor- 
ary critic, were “filled with children.”7° For such youthful scholars, 
the pleasant, innocuous, easy-reading lectures of Blair were, as we 
have already remarked, far more suitable than the abstruse treatises 
of Kames or Campbell, or the special pleading of Joseph Priestley. 

Nor was contemporary elementary school training more static 
than that of the colleges and universities. “Charity schools” and 
“Sunday schools” gradually supplanted the poorly organized and 
haphazard “dames schools,” with the happy result that their broader 
curriculums and improved methods reduced illiteracy among the 
lower classes and even stimulated an elementary interest in liter- 
ature.71 

Equally important in promoting literacy was the increase in the 
number of public and semi-public libraries. In the Colonies there 
were only two such libraries in 1700, as compared with many hun- 
dreds at the close of the century. And in Britain the “circulating 
libraries” were in vogue. By 1800, Edinburgh alone could boast 
of fifteen, one of which had thirty thousand volumes.7? 

The pervasive influence of the circulating library helped revolu- 
tionize the education of women. The sewing and pastry schools, 
which as late as 1763 represented the only sort of training available 
to girls, could not in 1783, compete with the “precious stores of a 
circulating library.”7 By 1778 the world of female readers had 
become so large and influential that Johnson could remark, “All 
over, ladies read now.”74* Within a few more years the illiteracy 
which was prevalent among women at the turn of the century had, 
for the most part, disappeared. When it did occur it was viewed 
as disgraceful.75 

As academic and popular books written in English rolled from 
the presses and became easily accessible to the rapidly growing stu- 
dent body and reading public, the study of criticism and belles 
lettres became increasingly fashionable throughout Britain. Aware 
of this trend, Blair made reference to it in his opening lecture: 

Miller, II, 272. 

™See Sir Charles Mollett, “Education, Schools and Universities,” Johnson’s 
England, II, 210-11. 

Hugo Arnot, History of Edinburgh (Edinburgh, 1818), p. 567. 

p. 516. 


™Cited in Tinker, p. 101. 
"SI bid.; Turberville, Men and Manners, p. 109; Miller, p. 280. 
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In an age when works of genius and literature are so frequently the 
subjects of discourse, when every one erects himself into a judge, and 
when we can hardly mingle in polite society without bearing some 
share in such discussions; studies of this kind . . . will appear to 
derive part of their importance from the use to which they may be 
applied in furnishing materials for those fashionable topics of dis- 
course, and thereby enabling us to support a proper rank in social 
life.76 


Moreover, while Blair was making these observations to his 
pupils at the University of Edinburgh, a similar revolution was 
taking place in the taste of students in American colleges. From 
1765 to 1772 the study of mathematics and ancient languages began 
to decline at Yale, and that of modern literature and belles lettres 
to receive more attention.77 Similar changes could be seen at 
Princeton, Brown, Harvard, William and Mary, Dartmouth, and 
Columbia. It seemed only natural, therefore, that Brown should 
order Blair’s Lectures in 1783, Yale adopt them as an official text- 
book in 1785, and Harvard do so in 1788.78 From his Edinburgh 
study the now retired Professor of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres could 
take comfort in the fact that he had timed the publication of his 
Lectures perfectly. 

Hugh Blair, Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres (Philadelphia, 1858), 

' ™Miller, p. 375. Warren Guthrie, “The Development of Rhetorical Theory 
in America, 1635-1850,” Speech Monographs, XV (1948), 61-63 and 67-70. 
™As a gauge of the popularity of the Lectures in America, it may be noted 
that in addition to the many printings of the complete text, they were issued 
at least nine times in abridged form—1805, 1808, 1813, 1818, 1819, 1822, 1823, 


1832, and 1857; and by 1822 an anonymous work entitled Questions Adapted 
to Blair’s Rhetoric had reached a fifth edition. 
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A NOTE ON BREADTH IN GRADUATE STUDY 
IN RHETORIC 


Otis M. WALTER 
I 


\\/ E SHOULD NOT FORGET that the great formulators of rhetoric 

— Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Augustine, and Bacon, to mention 
a few—vwere philosophers. Greatness in rhetoric can arise only 
when the rhetorician strives to attain something like philosophic 
wisdom. When rhetoric becomes a narrow specialty, its stature 
shrinks. It was not men of philosophic grasp who delighted in dec- 
lamation, or who were fascinated by figures of speech, or who 
gloried in detailed descriptions of gestures. Historically speaking, 
the great ages of rhetoric were those in which rhetoricians were also 
philosophers, or logicians, or psychologists, or saints, or even all of 
these. By contrast, the barren days of rhetoric were those in which 
its boundaries were drawn narrowly, or in which political and eco- 
nomic conditions were not conducive to the great sweeps of thought 
that are the essence of a golden age. Stature in rhetoric demands 
certain kinds of breadth; superficiality is engendered by narrow 
specialization. 

Let us undertake to see why the rhetorician must have a broad 
knowledge of many fields. In so doing, we shall necessarily see why 
the graduate student of rhetoric must study, in addition to courses in 
speech, certain other related subjects. 


II 


To begin with, rhetoric as a discipline is, in very large measure, 
based upon conceptions drawn from disciplines other than rhetoric. 


Mr. Walter (Ph. D., Northwestern, 1948) is Associate Professor of Speech 
and Chairman of the Department at the University of Houston. This article 
represents the substance of a paper presented at a sectional meeting of the 
Southern Speech Association in Hattiesburg, April, 1956. 
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Prominent among these is metaphysics itself. As evidence, let us 
consider the example of the greek sophist, Protagoras. 

Protagoras believed that each object and concept in this world 
was made of two opposites. (The object “human being” consists 
of two opposites: man and woman. The diurnal measure of time 
consists of two opposites: day and night.) This metaphysical con- 
ception of the world presented the intellect with a tragedy: the far- 
thest it could ever go was to discover the opposites that were in- 
herent in every idea or object; the opposites themselves could never 
be reconciled. 

Now the rhetoric of Protagoras was based on this metaphysical 
notion. He reasoned that if speech were to carry the intellect as 
far as possible, then it must crystallize and state the two opposites 
that inhere in every problem. Hence, speech must consist of a form 
in which two opposites or “sides” are revealed, both of which are 
“right.” Thus it was that Protagoras became “the father of debate” 
— because of his metaphysics. 

Plato’s conceptions of the ideal state and of rhetoric were inter- 
twined, and both were based on his metaphysics. Why did he dislike 
rhetoricians and why did he suggest, in the Phaedrus, the possibili- 
ties of an inspired, transcendental rhetoric? As we know, he believed 
in two realms of existence. One realm, of course, is the world as it 
is revealed to us through perception. The world we see, hear, smell, 
and feel is a very real world; but, according to Plato, there is a 
world that is even more “real.” That more “real” world is the 
World of Ideas. All the objects and qualities of the world of our 
perceptions are but copies, and imperfect copies at that, of forms 
that exist in the World of Ideas. In that transcendent realm exist 
the original, changeless, everlasting, and perfect forms of every- 
thing we know on earth. 

How was this concept of a transcendent realm reflected both in 
Plato’s politics and in his rhetoric? Only the intelligent and thor- 
oughly educated could discern these forms. Therefore, government 
should be limited to these people. Moreover, since only the few 
would rule, and they would rule on the basis of intelligence, per- 
suasion, which was not concerned with knowledge of forms but only 
with establishing belief, was unnecessary and undesirable. Because 
anything other than intelligence would obscure the truth of the 
Ideas, Plato — at least in his earlier dialogues — despised rhetoric 
and rhetoricians. 
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If, then, at times in the past, conceptions of the nature and uses 
of rhetoric have stemmed from the formulations of metaphysics, it 
may be that an examination of metaphysics would aid the study 
of rhetoric. Certainly such study helps one to understand the rhet- 
oric of some of the great rhetoricians, besides suggesting the crucial 
fact that each kind of rhetoric implies a metaphysical system. 

Let us next take a brief look at epistemology and logic. We are 
much concerned with the process of reasoning in rhetoric. Yet, 
whose analysis of reasoning have we accepted? In argumentation 
and debate, we seem to have accepted — often without knowing it 
— George Pierce Baker’s. In discussion, we have accepted the earlier 
analysis of John Dewey. The formulations about reasoning made by 
some of the great idealists and empiricists are generally unknown to 
us. If we were to ask the future debate coaches who will receive 
their advanced degrees this year, why they do not teach Hegel’s 
logic instead of that developed in the debate textbooks, we would 
wait to no avail for an answer. They may know of the formulations 
of the late Count Alfred Korzybski, but not of recent attacks on 
General Semantics. Nor could we involve most of them in a discus- 
sion of Mill’s logic, as compared with that of Spinoza; or of the 
foundations of modern theories of reasoning as expressed in Des- 
cartes; or of the attack upon reason offered by Bergson. Yet we as 
rhetoricians must have available the best possible analysis of reason- 
ing, and we cannot be certain we have the best unless we are aware 
of all of these systems, and know their values, shortcomings, and 
presuppositions. 

The weak grasp with which logic is held by many young rhet- 
oricians also applies in the matter of ethics. Perhaps they can an- 
swer a few questions about Quintilian’s point of view, but many are 
ignorant of the imposing structure built by the Stoics, or of Kant’s 
dream of a Categorical Imperative, or the attempt of the Utilitarians 
to solve the problem of the Summum Bonum. In fact, contemporary 
graduate students in speech may not even understand the last two 
words. Yet the search for the Highest Good is the most noble upon 
which man can embark. If there is such a good, it will not be 
reached until rhetoric can be channeled behind the attempt; and if 
there is not, we ought to know it so that we do not fall into error. 
In either case, a knowledge of ethics is required of rhetoricians. 
Until our graduate students can be introduced to a thorough study 
of the history and problems of ethics, we will continue, as some do, 
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to become enamored of half-baked ethical systems; or, as more do, 
to believe that we must be amoral — which decision, itself, is an 
ethical conclusion — and, therefore, have nothing to do with ethics. 
And all the while, we will, often without realizing it, be accepting 
the dubious ethical formulations implicit in the rhetoric of Aristotle. 

Perhaps we are somewhat closer to an appreciation of the value 
of psychology as a field from which rhetoricians draw. One often 
thinks, in fact, that we are too much so, and that we should view 
with alarm the tendency of some to haul into speech “whole hog” 
the latest fads and methods of psychology. Still, we can profit from 
a study of psychology. We must know more about human behavior: 
how the human being is motivated, how people react in groups, what 
causes strong feelings of prejudice and loyalty, how these may be- 
come changed, or how they may change other attitudes. We need 
to know more about how the “unconscious” works during changes 
in attitudes, how we can account for the rigidity of some persons 
and the flexibility of others. We need to understand the relation 
between persuasion and the psychology of learning, what possibili- 
ties there are for raising the level of human achievement, and the 
nature of those things that destroy or disintegrate human per- 
sonality. 

In some cases, these matters are in the province of sociology. 
Indeed, there may be developing in sociology a typology that will 
help us analyse the characteristics of certain classes of people and 
that will offer explanations, however contradictory, of group be- 
havior. All of these problems have implications both for the tech- 
niques of persuasion and for the ends that persuasion should achieve. 
Studies of these matters can help enrich rhetorical theory, or, at 
least, prevent rhetoric from making the same mistake. We neglect 
them at our peril. 

In other cases, there is perhaps less need to debate the virtues of 
cognate studies. Most of us would admit, for example, that the 
student of the history of public address can hardly operate without 
a knowledge of history, or that the rhetorical critic will profit from 
the arts of the literary or dramatic critic. Indeed, with rhetoric so 
dependent on other fields, the mystery is not why rhetorical train- 
ing must be broad, but why comparatively few appear to have seen 
that it must be so. 

We must not pattern our graduate training in rhetoric after that 
of the physiologist or the mathematician. The physiologist may, 
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indeed, go far by studying the osmotic pressure of the crawfish, but 
the rhetorician who has specialized, and in doing so has neglected a 
study of the humanities and social sciences, will not. The reason 
for this difference is clear. The analysis of speeches and the teach- 
ing of speech require a knowledge of these fields. One might add 
that it would, presumably, be of help to know the humanistic tradi- 
tion of Western culture, from the fifth century B.C. to the present. 
At any rate, when rhetoric has been a part of the Western human- 
istic tradition, it has achieved splendor and significance; when rhet- 
oric has divorced itself from humanistic ends, it has suffered. There- 
fore, because rhetoric must borrow from other fields, graduate study 
must encourage students to explore these fields. 


III 


The study of related areas which is here advocated cannot be 
left to undergraduate training. First, most of our students simply 
have not had much contact with philosophy, psychology, sociology, 
history, and the like when they arrive at the graduate school. In- 
stead, they have had a motley series of courses in speech, radio, 
drama, television, education, and perhaps a smattering of English 
courses. They are specialists in “speech,” but are not competent 
in any area. If they are to become significant teachers and research 
men, they must have the opportunity for broader study. Second, 
training in certain other areas cannot be left to undergraduate 
schools because undergraduate training is, by its nature, elementary. 
If he is encouraged to take graduate courses, the young rhetorician 
can go beyond the superficial training of the sophomore. But only if 
the rhetorician can make up his deficit at the graduate level will he 
be in a position to advance the status of rhetoric beyond its present 
achievements and, for that matter, be in a position even to com- 
prehend some of the formulations in the history of rhetorical 
thought. 

Sometimes it is argued that the rhetorician would, under such 
a program, be working with subjects for which he is not equipped, 
and that he would be in areas properly belonging to others. It is 
argued, further, that such a program may actually be unethical and 
that we would lose the respect of our colleagues in pursuing it. The 
very point of this paper, however, is that rhetoric must necessarily 
borrow from other fields, and that it has been borrowing from them 
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for two thousand years. We have borrowed systems of logic; we 
have taken notions of emotion and motivation; we have accepted 
ideas of ethics; our doctrine of ethos implies that we have appro- 
priated notions of personality. We cannot escape using knowledge 
from other fields. We cannot escape using knowledge from episte- 
mology, ethics, sociology, and general and social psychology. It was 
precisely because the great rhetoricians, being philosophers for the 
most part, knew of these areas, that they were great rhetoricians. 
The problem, then, is not how to avoid borrowing, as some would 
have it, but rather how to borrow intelligently. 

Admittedly, it is dangerous to borrow from other fields without 
careful study of an advanced sort such as is given in graduate 
schools. Through such study, however, we can lay a firm basis 
from which we can expand and refine our formulations of rhetoric. 
I would suggest, also, that whatever uniqueness rhetoric possesses 
can be best understood only when we have understood its allies. 
And if one is concerned with the attitude of one’s colleagues, he 
should remember that an intelligent interest in another’s subject 
usually commands respect; but that when we teach doctrines bor- 
rowed from the antiquity of that subject without realizing it, we are 
apt to lose the respect of our colleagues. 

Only by a thorough study of certain pertinent subjects outside 
rhetoric can we safely go beyond our present ideas of rhetoric. Only 
through such study can we avoid the teaching of inferior doctrines 
of philosophy and psychology. The only difficulty for the young 
rhetorician is that such a program of study is not one that can be 
relegated to his graduate school days alone, but must become the 
occupation of a lifetime, as well. 
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REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES: 1954-1955. Edited by A. Craig Baird. 
New York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 1955; pp. 190. $2.00. 


In earlier volumes of this series, Professor Baird has written several discern- 
ing essays setting forth the criteria which govern his selection of speeches. 
One of the best of these, published in the 1947-48 volume, set down thirteen 
guides, varying from the detection of ghost writing, through an evaluation of 
the speaker’s proofs, to a consideration of the speaker’s style, delivery, and 
overall effectiveness. In still other volumes, Professor Baird has devoted his 
introduction to the detailed consideration of onc of these criteria of judgment. 
The 1949-50 volume, for example, is devoted to the query, “How Shall We 
Judge the Oral Language of a Speech?” The 1950-51 volume discussed “How 
Shall We Judge the Delivery of a Speech?” And several years earlier a volume 
considered how to judge the thought or ideas of a speech. 


This rewarding practice of Professor Baird’s, although the possibilities are 
not exhausted, has been abandoned. Since the 1951-52 volume, and including 
the present one, Baird has been concerned with the historical background of 
the speeches. “The times make the orator,” he says in the present volume; 
“the impact of history is strong. The ebb and flow of historical change, the 
energy of the movements, no doubt strongly influence many to speak out with 
high emotion as well as with logical conviction and method.” Following this 
statement of the important role of history, Baird gives us a shrewd analysis 
of the problems, international and domestic, which confront the contemporary 
orator. Such enduring problems as those pertaining to education and religion 
are elucidated, along with such temporary —we trust —but highly vexing 
matters as the censuring of Senator McCarthy, and the disposition of a parti- 
tioned Germany. 


While we are concerned with the quality of this analysis of historical issues 
and can say that it is probably as good for so short a space as any contem- 
porary observer could produce, our interest is stimulated strongly by the 
query: Why the sustained emphasis by Professor Baird, over the last four 
years, on historical setting? Perhaps the emphasis has been accidental. We 
doubt that it reflects any striking change in his philosophy of criticism. Per- 
haps, however, it represents an unconscious reflection of a changing emphasis 
on what is considered most important to the best criticism. Probably, as we 
have said, it does not mean anything. But it, nevertheless, arouses curiosity. 


As for the rest of the book, this much may be said. The speeches chosen 
reflect significant views and employ noteworthy methods, and the choice of 
them can scarcely be quarreled with. The problems considered by the speakers 
reflect all of the significant issues of the time, and most of the texts deserve 
to be preserved for their historical value if not for their merit as speech 
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models. The short expositions which preface each speech are as discerning 
and valuable as they have always been. In short, the 1954-1955 volume of 
Representative American Speeches stijl maintains the high standards of scholar- 
ship that Professor Baird set for himself eighteen years ago when the first 
book of the series appeared. 


Wayne C. MINNICK 
Florida State University 


Mopern DraMaA For ANALYsIs. Revised Edition. By Paul M. Cubeta. New 
York: The Dryden Press, 1955; pp. xii + 785. $2.75. 


In his prefatory material, Mr. Cubeta states that his primary concern in this 
collection “has been to select readable plays of intrinsic merit which admirably 
demonstrate the techniques of the playwright and the resources of the modern 
theater.” Without use of more-restricting-than-helpful labels such as “na- 
turalism,” “expressionism,” “farce,” “melodrama,” and “fantasy,” he includes 
nine dramas which will teach the student many valuable lessons about the 
play-going and the play-reading experience. Arranged in this order, the plays 
are Shaw’s Arms and the Man, Inge’s Come Back, Little Sheba, O’Neill’s 
Anna Christie, Synge’s The Playboy of the Western World, Ibsen’s The Wild 
Duck, Williams’ The Glass Menagerie, O’Casey’s Juno and the Paycock, 
Chekov’s The Cherry Orchard, and Wilder’s The Skin of Our Teeth. Mr. 
Cubeta’s ordering allows progression from the relatively simple problems of 
Arms and the Man to increasingly complex matters of characterization in 
Chekov and of dramatic technique in Wilder. 

Each of the plays is prefaced by an uncluttered biographical note, a short 
bibliography, a photograph of a scene from actual performance, and a diagram 
of ground plans for each set. In addition, there is a short introduction on 
how to read drama, a general bibliography, and a glossary. But by far the 
most helpful parts of the book are the incisive questions and the sensitive inter- 
pretive comments which Mr. Cubeta appends to each play. True, it is always 
possible to cavil. One might wish, for example, that in his discussion of The 
Playboy of the Western World Mr. Cubeta had made some allusion to the 
Irish tendency to rodomontade which Synge is satirizing, much as Yeats, 
Joyce, and O’Connor have satirized it. But to this reviewer, at least, Mr. 
Cubeta is nearly always right. Like all good critics, he makes no real secret 
of his own preferences, though he never bludgeons the student, and is con- 
stantly aware that even if there cannot be an endless number of legitimate 
interpretations, there can be a rich variety of emphases in exploring the sub- 
tleties of any good play. To show something of that variety, he enlists the aid 
of conflicting dramatic reviews, particularly on the alledged merits and defects 
of Come Back, Little Sheba and The Skin of Our Teeth, and he frequently 
quotes the playwrights themselves as specially qualified commentators on 
drama in general and their own work in particular. But even the authors 
are not held sacrosanct. The full powers of the student are engaged as Mr. 
Cubeta helps him to arrive to independent, though informed, judgments about 
the intrinsic quality of each drama as an ordered, integrated account of hu- 
man thought and feeling. 

Mr. Cubeta is clearly in sympathy with Tennessee Williams’ observation 
that “expressionism and all other unconventional techniques in drama have 
only one valid aim, and that is a closer approach to truth.” In this book, 
all discussion of technique — whether conventional or unconventional — indi- 
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cates that the dramatist’s devices should always subserve larger literary and 
human meanings. And as the student learns the necessary terminology — 
“exposition,” “foreshadowing,” “tone,” “atmosphere,” “irony,” “metaphor,” 
“symbol,” etc.—he learns it rightly, in the context of critical comments de- 
signed to stimulate careful reflection. 

Perhaps the final worth of any literary collection must depend on the 
quality of the works included. No reader will agree that these nine plays 
have equal merit. Inge is decidedly several cuts below O’Casey. We may 
hope that as the student comes to appreciate the verbal intoxication of the 
Irish writers and the muted lyricism of Chekhov, he will at the same time 
come to recognize the wooden-handedness of Come Back, Little Sheba. In 
any event, from this excellent collection he cannot fail to learn many needful 
things about drama and the literary imagination. 


Lester M. WoLFson 
Indiana University 


HANDBOOK oF SociAL PsycHotocy. Edited by Gardner Lindzey. 2 vols. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, 1954; pp. 1226. 
$7.50 per volume. 


Following a trend that is becoming, happily, more common these days, 
Professor Lindzey of Harvard University is now responsible for a handsome, 
two-volume set of essays covering most of the important areas found in 
social psychology. The problem of adequately covering all of the many 
aspects of an entire field of knowledge has become an almost overpowering 
one; yet, with anthologies such as this, it is possible to sample the best of an 
area without the “weak spots” occasionally found when a single writer tries 
to be so comprehensive. 

The set is in two divisions: Volume I comprises “Theory and Method in 
Social Psychology,” while Volume II treats “Special Fields and Applications.” 
The list of contributors is far too long (forty-five) to enumerate here, but 
some of the better known, besides Editor Lindzey, are Gordon W. Allport, 
Bernard Berelson, D. O. Hebb, Carl I. Hovland, Harold H. Kelley, Clyde 
Kluckhohn, Paul F, Lazarsfield, and Gardner Murphy. 

Merely listing some of the headings will give a better insight into the 
scope and depth of the volume than any review could. “Contemporary 
Systematic Positions,” for instance, includes cognitive theory, psychoanalytic 
theory, field theory, role theory, and others. “Research Methods” analyzes 
experimental design, statistical techniques, attitude measurement, sociometric 
designs, the interview, and content analysis. In the second volume, which 
deals principally with applied aspects of social psychology, one finds sections 
on humor, social motivation, perception of people, psycholinguistics, mass 
phenomena, leadership, national character, prejudice, mass media, and indus- 
trial psychology. 

Needless to say, there are many aspects of these volumes which are not 
directly applicable to speech, though it should be obvious that all are of at 
least ancillary importance to the field. But there are a number of chapters, 
such as those on prejudice and mass media, which are directly important to 
the study of speech phenomena. In these, one thing stands out: they are not 
“surveys” in the usual sense of the word. Each chapter is a long, thorough, 
and penetrating analysis into an aspect of social psychology. 
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This is not, therefore, a book for the beginner or even the advanced under- 
graduate student in speech. It will find its greatest use among those graduate 
students and teachers who already have strong backgrounds in the area. 
George A. Miller’s chapter on “Psycholinguistics” is a case in point. In fifteen 
pages, packed with information, he covers phonemes, syntax, comparative 
linguistics, information measure, verbal statistics, and redundancy, together 
with a long section on the psychological aspects of linguistic communication. 
This section is easily comparable in depth to his now classic book, Language 
and Communication. Likewise, the chapter on “Effects of the Mass Media of 
Communication,” by Carl I. Hovland, takes forty pages, and includes the 
most modern research associated with the effects of books, magazines and 
newspapers, motion pictures, radio, and television, as well as comprehensive 
and incisive analyses of the communicator, the communication, and the audi- 
ence. These two chapters alone would make the work worth the price. 

For any person interested in the application of the principles and findings 
of social psychology to oral communication, these volumes are a “must.” 
They are not, of course, intended to replace more thorough studies, but merely 
to supplement other readings with an extensive compilation of the newest and 
best in this rapidly growing field of study. 


Date D. Drum 
The Pennsylvania State University 


BROADCASTING TELEVISION AND Rapio. By Walter K. Kingson, Rome Cowsgill, 
and Ralph Levy. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1955; pp. x + 274. $4.25. 


Here is another “fundamentals” or “survey” text which attempts, within the 
covers of a single volume, to instruct the student in the performance, writing, 
and directing skills of radio and television, and, in addition, to give him some 
knowledge and understanding of the development of the media and the organ- 
ization and operation of the broadcasting industry. 

That the attempt is not entirely successful is, probably, not so much the 
fault of the authors as of the market which demands that a radio-television 
textbook contain “something for everyone.” It is regrettable that the result 
is often “too little for anyone.” 

The authors of Broadcasting Television and Radio have divided their work 
into three sections: Part One, “‘Television and Radio Performance”; Part 
Two, “Writing and Directing for Television and Radio”; and Part Three, 
“Broadcasting.” Parts One and Two cover sixty-four and sixty-seven pages, 
respectively, while Part Three covers ninety-nine. Appendices, totaling twenty- 
nine pages, contain lists of unions and guilds operating in television and radio, 
excerpts from the NARTB code, sample scripts, and a bibliography. 

The authors are to be commended for their approach to the problems of 
performance, writing, and directing. Their attitude is best illustrated on page 
four, when, in speaking of radio and television acting, they say, “The funda- 
mentals of acting are the same for all mediums, and they have nothing to do 
with microphones or cameras. To learn to act for radio or television, you 
must first learn to act. Then you try to understand the medium in terms of 
audience impact and professional requirements. Last—and until then it’s 
valueless — you develop the specific techniques.” 

In contrast with the many books which treat radio and television announc- 
ing, acting, writing, and directing in terms of mechanics, specific techniques, 
and special terminologies, this insistence upon fundamentals adapted to the 
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media in terms.of purpose and audience is most encouraging. It is unfortunate 
that limitations of space have forced the authors to limit their discussions to 
broad generalities. The “Projects For Self-Improvement” at the conclusion of 
each chapter are excellent, however, and can be performed with no more 
equipment than a tape recorder. 

The most disappointing section of the book is Part Three, a rather disorgan- 
ized collection of eight chapters dealing with the development, regulation, and 
operation of the broadcasting industry; with audience measurement, educa- 
tional broadcasting, and comparative systems of operation; and with the 
fundamentals of the transmission of sound and pictures. Inaccuracies appear 
in almost every chapter. Some are undoubtedly the result of an attempt at 
over-simplification; others are simply errors in names, places, and dates. In 
contrast with Parts One and Two, which are written in a clear and lucid style, 
Part Three gives the impression of having been hastily dictated from source 
materials which had not been thoroughly organized and checked. 

In their preface the authors say, “This book has a very simple purpose — 
to describe television and radio broadcasting with the same realism that char- 
acterizes the programs of both mediums.” Although the purpose may be 
simple, the question of who the book was intended for is troublesome. It is 
neither complete nor thorough enough for the beginning course in a curriculum 
designed for students who have a professional interest in broadcasting. The 
inclusion of the “Projects For Self-Improvement” suggests that it was not de- 
signed for the casual reader. Perhaps it may find its greatest effectiveness in 
the high school or small college which offers a single course in radio and 
television for the student who desires a non-professional understanding of 
both the techniques and the structure of broadcasting. 


Don WILLIAMS 
University of Texas 


SPEECH IN THE ELEMENTARY CLASSROOM. By Charles Van Riper and Katherine 
G. Butler. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1955; pp. ix + 182. $2.50. 


This book is designed to help the elementary teacher establish basic speech 
skills and improved communication during those years when the child may be 
taught most effectively. It attempts to avoid stressing the “correction” point 
of view, or the oral English emphasis, or the “watered down” public speaking 
approach — weaknesses of many “speech improvement” books — by provid- 
ing a program based upon the type of communication children actually use. 
Recognition is given to speech as a means of psychological release and adjust- 
ment, as well as a method of conveying ideas. 

The classroom teacher already employs many opportunities to teach better 
communication — sharing time, creative dramatics, group planning and reports, 
group problem solving, audio-visual aids, and listening. Several concrete ways 
for improving these activities are presented. In addition, several typical speech 
improvement lessons are printed verbatim, with necessary descriptions. Similar 
lessons are outlined for using such periods to reinforce learning skills in other 
areas, such as abstraction in arithmetic. 

For those teachers who may need it, the sounds of our language, and how 
they may be taught, are discussed. Another chapter deals with practical sug- 
gestions for improving fluency. Thinking aloud and the values of self-talk 
are outlined as a basis for teaching children to “think on their feet.” Brief 
chapters are devoted to speech as a safety valve for emotions and to helping 
children with speech defects. 
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As may be expected, the book is very “readable.” To those with extensive 
backgrounds in speech, the rather brief statements of some topics may give the 
impression of over-simplification. The approach used by the authors is justified, 
however, by the need to create a book that will be read and understood by all 
who may be interested. The unique treatment of many items will certainly 
do a great deal to impress teachers with the importance of some common 
elements of their daily work. Also, very few can read this book without being 
stimulated to new thinking on various aspects of speech. It should be a very 
useful book to all elementary teachers. Speech therapists will find it valuable 
as a source of answers for the classroom teacher who is anxious to help with 
children who have speech problems. 


STANLEY AINSWORTH 
University of Georgia 


HANDBOOK OF PARLIAMENTARY ProcepuRE. By Henry A. Davidson. New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1955; pp. xviii + 292. $3.75. 


Mr. Davidson says he has written a book for the local business association, 
professional or scientific society, union, civic group, lodge, and social club. I 
think, in addition, he has written a book which would be splendid for the type 
of college class that many of us teach—a service course for students who wish 
to become familiar with parliamentary procedures in order to run more effec- 
tively the business of their campus fraternity, or club, or the student govern- 
ment itself. 

There are three features of this book which seem to me to be particularly 
worthy: organization, attitude of the author, and practical suggestions. Espe- 
cially strong is the organizational pattern. Inside the front cover may be found 
the usual reference chart of motions. Moreover, there is an index which is very 
complete. But more important is the central organization of the book, built 
around the handbook idea. Every topic is treated in a separate paragraph; 
the paragraphs are numbered meaningfully; associations between actions are 
repeatedly pointed out; and there is a glossary of terms which refers to the 
numbered paragraphs. 

The numbering is likewise effective. There are seventeen chapters. The 
topics in Chapter VI are in the 600’s; those in Chapter XI, in the 1100’s, and 
so on. Each page has a boldface number at the top. This number refers to 
the topic treated on that page. Consecutive numbering is done in small type at 
the bottom of the page. 

A second desirable feature of the book is the author’s attitude toward parli- 
amentary procedures. It is better, he observes, for the chairman to be wrong 
but firm, than right but hesitant. Moreover, he points out that an error may 
be corrected through an appeal, but a weak chairman is not correctable except 
by a new chairman. 

Mr. Davidson does not hold the position that the rules are sacred. He 
scoffs at the sanctimonious parliamentarian who tolerates neither a diversion 
from the ancient wording nor a wise breaking of the rules. He wants us to get 
rid of the phrase “previous question,” for example, and he believes that it is 
often better for a member to present his reasons—his “‘debate”—before actually 
phrasing or offering his motion. 

At the same time, he does ask two things that seem somewhat inconsistent 
with this policy of expediency. He asks that a nomination be seconded. With 
that I have no marked disagreement. But he consistently holds that one who 
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moves to reconsider must have voted with the prevailing side in the former 
action. Theoretically this is fine, and shows the ethical power of a man 
who has changed his mind. But in insisting on the procedure of changing one’s 
mind, Mr. Davidson forces the member to analyze the vote and either vote 
against his own position, or quickly call out that he wishes to change his vote 
after the count has been made, but before the chairman announces the result. 

The author makes some fine practical contributions by grouping the para- 
graph treatment of motions according to the intent of the motion. Chapter 
VIII, for example, called “How to Put Off Until Tomorrow,” deals with the 
motions to lay on the table, to postpone to a specified time, to postpone in- 
definitely, and to make a special order for a later time. 

In addition, he offers good practical advice to the rank and file member 
on “how not to get pushed around.” He offers the chairman some suggestions 
on how to handle a heckler. He explains clearly why a chairman may vote 
in the negative to “make a tie.” 

The book also contains other fine chapters, with clear examples of society 
budgets, constitutions, minutes, and the forms and wordings of a variety of 
documents. 

This is an excellent book, and should be very satisfactory as a text for a 
service course in parliamentary procedure. 

DonALp STREETER 
Memphis State College 


SpEEcH CoMMuNICATION. Second Edition. By William N. Brigance. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1955; pp. 385. $3.25. 


The problems involved in acquiring acceptable oral skills may be compared 
to the difficulties encountered by a man trying to mount a huge spinning top. 
In order to ride the top without stopping its revolutions, he would have to 
climb aboard in such a fashion that his weight was at once evenly distributed 
at all points. Failing in this and mounting at only one point, would stop the 
spinning. Yet, because of his very nature, the man would find the former 
attack almost impossible and would, therefore, have to devise some means of 
mounting at a single point without completely stopping the revolutions. 

Now, the beginning speech student finds that in order to speak, he must 
perform four, or five, or six processes simultaneously, and that as soon as he 
concentrates too much on one of these, his efforts fail because of neglect of the 
others. This dilemma also confronts the writer of a speech textbook. Professor 
Brigance, in the second edition of Speech Communication, has attempted to 
solve the problem by beginning with two chapters entitled “The Rights of 
Listeners” and “Developing the Mental Attitude for Good Speaking,” both of 
which cover many points on the spinning top in rapid succession so as to make 
the student aware of the total speech process as quickly as possible. That the 
rapid switch from one point to another may result in some confusion seems 
an inherent problem in introducing a person to the processes of oral com- 
munication. 

Brigance then progresses to a chapter on managing ideas, which continues 
to maintain the student’s perspective. As the Introduction says, this chapter 
was placed early in the book in order to provide students “maximum aid early 
in the course.” Since the chapter itself is a short course in speech, it would 
appear reasonable to have it followed by Chapter VI, an excellent discussion 
of “Organizing the Speech.” Chapter VII, “Making Ideas Clear,” could come 
next; and then could follow the interesting material in Chapter IV, “Being 
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Seen,” and Chapter V, “Being Heard and Understood.” This would maintain 
the same sequence of ideas recommended in Chapter III. 

The remaining chapters deal with persuasion, visual aids, group discussion, 
radio and television, and listening. The four concepts of developing ideas ac- 
cording to the listener’s dominant attitude are a challenging approach to per- 
suasion; the material concerning visual aids and group discussion is most 
useful; the advice in the radio and television section is concrete and within 
the realm of the beginning speech course, and the new chapter on listening 
seems a valuable addition to the book. The number of specimen speeches has 
been reduced to four. 

The strengths of this volume, like those of its predecessor, lie in its sim- 
plicity and in the flashes of blunt, practical advice which are as likely to 
appear in unstressed as in stressed material. The dynamics of Professor Brig- 
ance’s own very successful speech technique pervade the book. The lack of 
mutual exclusiveness of the forms of support might cause the student some 
difficulty; but the overall approach to the speaking situation, as presented in 
the first three chapters, will give him the impetus to follow satisfactorily the 
remaining projects outlined. 

Both students and teachers should find continuing success in using this 
well-organized approach to learning and teaching the skills of oral communi- 
cation. 


Pau D. BRANDES 
Mississippi Southern College 


Speech For You. By Charles Masten and George R. R. Pflaum. IIlustra- 
tions by Charles M. Thompson. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson and Com- 
pany, 1955; pp. 306. $2.40. 


In Speech For You, Professors Masten and Pflaum have written an un- 
usually interesting and readable high school speech textbook. Clearly, the 
writers are well acquainted with the interests, questions, and problems of high 
school students. Although the material is designed to appeal to youth, the 
techniques of effective speechmaking are thoroughly explored in a mature 
manner, and a philosophy of speech, which is both sound and simple, is clearly 
set forth. 

Part One of the text, consisting of the first seven chapters, takes up the 
fundamentals of speech, including the selection of topics, collection of support- 
ing materials, organization, preparation, and delivery. The seventeen chapters 
in Part Two discuss various speech situations; in addition to the traditional 
public speaking situations, this section includes chapters on discussion, con- 
versation, listening, oral reports, announcements, interviews, demonstrations, 
salesmanship, debate, and parliamentary procedure. Part Three consists of a 
brief discussion of interpretation and acting. The philosophy of speech which 
pervades the entire work is summarized in Chapter II: “The only rule in 
speech is ‘Communicate Effectively.’ Everything you do that helps you com- 
municate your ideas, meaning, and emotions to other people is good; everything 
that hinders your communication is bad.” 

Two of the forms of support most frequently and effectively employed by 
the writers to heighten interest are the analogy and statistics. A few of the 
many comparisons utilized to vivify and, in some cases, to simplify the 
writers’ ideas for their high school readers are these: “Too many speakers are 
like an old car without brakes; they are not so hard to start, but stopping 
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them——-wow!” “Making a speech is a lot like deciding on and preparing 
the refreshments for a party.” “The definition of an after-dinner speech is 
as elusive as a hoop snake.” The authors also have accumulated a variety of 
unusual and interesting statistics which they employ for motivational purposes. 
For example, they tell the reader that every week he speaks as many words 
as there are in a good thick novel, and that ninety-eight per cent of the peo- 
ple employed in this country got their jobs at least partially as a result of 
interviews. 

The format of the book further aids an understanding of the processes 
involved in preparing and presenting a speech. By underlining important 
principles and concepts, retention of the material in the text has been greatly 
facilitated. In addition, the excellent cartoons by Charles M. Thompson, 
illustrating various speech situations, are especially striking and commendable. 

The most admirable feature of this text, however, is its readability. 
There is no doubt that the writers have sugar-coated the study of speech, 
making it highly palatable. Moreover, it is to the authors’ credit that in their 
efforts to appeal to their young readers they avoid the pitfalls of oversimpli- 
fication and talking down to the student. The examples, while aimed at high 
school youth, are provocative and witty; the writing, although colloquial and 
liberally sprinkled with the slang and jargon of teen-agers, is clear and con- 
cise; and the problems and situations are realistic and challenging. Through- 
out, the authors display a comprehensive knowledge of the traditions of public 
address. Frequent references to the methods, skills, and problems of promi- 
nent speakers, both past and present, pass on to the student a part of this 
rich heritage of speechmaking. 


OweEN PETERSON 
Louisiana State University 


Maxinc SPEECHES: NECESSARY INFORMATION. By Lois Selby Halladay. Min- 
neapolis: Burgess Publishing Company, 1955; pp. xi + 131. $3.00. 


High schools throughout the United States have already begun to register 
the overflow of students which the colleges are anticipating within the next 
five years, and the problem will worsen yearly up to and beyond 1965. The 
hardships which will have to be carried by all teachers are multiplied for the 
teacher of speech, since he has the added burden of finding time to hear all 
students speak frequently in the classroom. In a search for a partial solution 
to this problem Miss Halladay has devised an activity workbook for high 
school speech classes which she titles Making Speeches: Necessary Information. 
Her aim is “to give the students in a large or small class, the basic funda- 
mentals, actual practice, and evaluation —in the shortest period of time.” 

The book is divided into four major sections. Section One deals with the 
aims of speeches, Section Two with the parts of speeches, Section Three with 
the kinds of speeches, and Section Four with speech activities for beginners. 
Since the author is of the persuasion that the ability to speak cannot be 
learned vicariously, there are an abundance of speaking assignments, one fol- 
lowing each sub-section of the book. Her statement in the Foreward that the 
text “has as its goal learning how to make speeches with a minimum amount 
of instruction and a maximum amount of practice” is an admirable one if 
the intent is to teach a skill without a complementary understanding of the 
dynamics of oral communication. 
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It is this emphasis that concerns the reviewer. The instruction in the book 
is certainly kept to a minimum, and, although the sections on types of intro- 
ductions, types of content organization, etc. are very fine, for the most part, 
there is no indication as to when the various types should or should not be 
used, It must be assumed that this information will be provided orally by 
the instructor, for skill without theory leads to application without reason. 

One of the outstanding features of the text is the numerous speech models 
chosen from actual high school student performances. These are generally 
excellent, although some of them sound as though they were written rather 
than spoken. They achieve the purpose intended by the author, that of pro- 
viding samples which are on the student’s level of understanding and accom- 
plishment. 

There is also ample opportunity for the student to express himself in writ- 
ten criticism, for following each of the speaking assignments is a “critic sheet” 
which the speaker is asked to give to a fellow student or to the teacher to 
fill out. It is assumed that each student will have the opportunity to criticize 
at least one speech during a particular round. This is a valuable learning 
device. 

Miss Halladay has synthesized the experience accumulated over a twenty- 
five year period of teaching speech in the high school, and has incorporated 
it in Making Speeches: Necessary Information. It has the outstanding fea- 
tures of flexibiity, variety, and the use of models and written criticism as 
learning devices. Nevertheless, the effective use of this book will depend great- 
ly on the teacher’s understanding of its purpose and limitations. 


Rosert C. JEFFREY 
University of Virginia 


LisTENING FOR SPEECH Sounps. By Empress Young Zedler. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1955; pp. 145. $3.00. 


The primary purpose of this book is to provide speech clinicians with 
materials that are specifically designed to develop auditory attention to speech 
sounds. The author expresses the hope that it may be useful to the classroom 
teacher as a supplementary aid in the development of speech through the 
phonic method on the elementary level. 

Part One concerns itself with information and instruction to the teacher 
and speech correctionist. These instructions are concise and well organized, 
and should be easily understood by both the layman and the professional 
worker. Part Two presents the “Tommy stories” for assistance in developing 
the consonant sounds, while in Part Three the “Tommy stories” are devoted 
to training in vowels and diphthongs. The last part was included at the 
request of classroom teachers. 

The best description of the story content is expressed by the author: 
“Each story follows somewhat the same pattern of development: (1) Tommy 
hears a new sound made by something familiar in his environment, and with 
which he identifies the sound. (2) He attempts to produce the sound with 
his own vocal mechanism and verbalizes as to the exact placement and usage 
of his speech organs in the production of the sound. (3) He asks his family 
whether or not the new sound is one people use in words, and usually makes 
the discovery by himself when his relative inadvertently uses the sound in 
replying. (4) Having made the discovery that the new sound is a word- 
sound, Tommy and his relative discover the sound in various positions within 
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words. (5) Tommy asks to be shown the alphabetic symbol which is ap- 
propriate to the sound, and from the letter-picture makes an imaginary asso- 
ciation with the environmental experience which first attracted his attention 
to the sound. (6) Whenever possible, the story ends with Tommy’s thinking 
of a surprise word—a surprise word contains the new sound in more than 
one position in the word.” In short, the child is afforded the opportunity to 
listen to sounds, identify them, imitate them, learn the symbol for each sound, 
and then check to see if they are “word-sounds” by listening to them as 
people talk. 

No doubt the stories will have a real interest for children because they are 
so closely related to their daily activities.This reviewer has had an opportunity 
to make use of the book in the clinic situation for the past three months, 
and is most favorably impressed with results regarding the interest level. As 
a matter of fact, this book has been loaned to parents for the express pur- 
pose of giving them insight regarding our recommendations for adequate 
stimulation of speech sounds. 

The written materials demonstrate to the parents what the clinician means 
when he talks about non-directive stimulation of defective speech sounds. 
Parents who have followed these instructions report good success and motiva- 
tion, and the children apparently felt that they were having a “good time” in 
reading and story telling sessions. 

This book should be a part of every correctionist’s library, not only for her 
own work and classroom teacher co-ordination, but for the express purpose 
of parental training. 


McKenzie W. Buck 
University of Florida 
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NEws AND NOTES 


FRANKLIN R. SHIRLEY 


THEATRE 


One of the most modern and efficient of the growing number of fine 
university theatres has recently been completed on the picturesque University 
of Alabama campus. 

The theatre is the central unit of the new Music and Speech Building, 
which was completed last spring at an approximate total cost of $750,000. 
On either side of the theatre are three-story wings, the west wing housing 
classrooms and offices of the speech and theatre staffs, the east wing contain- 
ing similar facilities for the music department. 

The entire building is built of steel and concrete, and is faced with red 
brick. Located away from traffic noises, the building is backed by trees and 
an outdoor swimming pool. It occupies approximately 31,400 square feet of 
ground and, in keeping with the architectural scheme of the University, has 
a Georgian facade of marble columns. 

The theatre has a spacious lobby, with deep display cases along one 
entire wall. A ticket office on either side accommodates the curtain-hour 
rush and facilitates seating. Rest rooms are just off the lobby. 

The auditorium seats 350. It is decorated in three shades of grey, with 
modern seating and a figured curtain. Space is in favor of the workers, with 
approximately three thousand square feet allotted to the audience and lobby, 
and nine thousand square feet to stage facilities. 

There are three false beams for lights above the auditorium. The pro- 
scenium is 30 by 20 feet, and there is a small stage at either side, with a 
variety of possible accesses. There is a removable forestage with interchange- 
able steps to relate the stage design with the auditorium. Removed, the fore- 
stage makes space for a small orchestra pit. 

The stagehouse is 50 feet wide by 40 feet deep, with a steel grid 50 feet 
high that will eventually have ample sets of counterweighted lines. 

An 80 by 30 foot cyclorama and a steel light bridge complete the basic 
equipment of the stage proper. There is an area 20 by 20 feet for traps to be 
constructed as needed. On either side of the stage is a shop 35 by 30 feet 
for wagon shifting. Each shop is separated from the main stage by weighted 
steel fire doors. Scenery is built in the shop at stage right and painted in 
the shop at left. There will be two steel-framed wagons on casters for 
mounting the sets offstage. 

The ground floor contains a costume shop, 30 by 30 feet, fully lined with 
closets and storage facilities for wardrobes. The dressing rooms and green 
room are under the stage. There are two dressing rooms with facilities for 
ten actors each, and these contain tile showers. 

Also on the ground floor are two chorus dressing rooms, the tube room, 
and facilities for storing lighting equipment and properties. A colonnade 
outside of the green room leads to a garden and to the departmental kitchen 
and lounge. 
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A highly efficient lighting system has been designed by Gene Wilson, 
technical director of the University Theatre. It is an electronic system of fifty 
circuits with ten presets, operated from a control booth above and behind 
the auditorium. 

The sound system is operated from a booth adjacent to the light booth. 
There is also a third booth for observation, photographing, and recording 
purposes. An intercommunication system connects the booth and all parts 
of the stage, and there is an outlet for a telephone for the use of the director 
during rehearsals. 

The building was designed by Paul M. Speake, architect of Van Keuren, 
Davis and Company, Birmingham, Alabama. Mr. Speake worked closely with 
the faculty in planning the various features of the building, and a unique 
experience of co-operation was achieved by all. 

Numerous suggestions made by Dr. T. Earle Johnson, speech depart- 
ment head, Theatre Director Marian Gallaway, and Technical Director Gene 
Wilson, were adapted by the architects into the space budget to provide un- 
excelled facilities. 

The University of Alabama offers twenty-two courses in dramatics, lead- 
ing to the B. A. and the M. A. in speech. Private and group singing and 
modern dance are part of the training received by Alabama drama students. 

Dramatics have been offered since 1907 at the University of Alabama, 
and productions prior to now have been given in Morgan Auditorium, which 
was built in 1912. Now, for the first time, they have found a home in 
a specifically designed theatre. 


PERSONALS 


J. Jeffery Auer of the University of Virginia, was visiting professor at 
the University of Michigan last summer, where he taught courses in rhetorical 
criticism and introduction to graduate study. 

C. Raymond Van Dusen recently resigned as chairman of the department 
of speech at the University of Miami. Eugene E. White is acting as chairman 
of the Miami department. 

May Burton, a graduate student at the University of Florida, is spending 
the current academic year on a Fullbright Fellowship at the University of 
Paris, where she is studying French educational broadcasting. 

Giles Gray of Louisiana State University, has recently completed a sur- 
vey of opinion concerning a biographical dictionary of leaders in the field of 
the history of speech education. The possibility of publishing such a dic- 
tionary is under study by the SAA’s Committe on the History of Speech 
Education, of which Dr. Gray is a member. 

Gregg Phifer and Betty Flory, both members of the speech staff at Florida 
State University, were married this past June. 

Ralph Eubanks of the University of Arkansas, is in residence at the 
University of Florida on a Southern Region Fellowship, to complete work 
on his doctor’s degree. 

Mary Louise Gehring recently resigned her position as director of debate 
at Mississippi Southern College. 

Wilbert Pronovost of Boston University, served as special consultant for 
the third annual speech correction conference held at the University of Florida, 
June 11-13. 

Eugene White of the University of Miami, is co-author, with Clair 
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Henderlider, of a new fundamentals of speech text which is being published 
by Macmillan this fall. 

John Van Meter, instructor in speech at the University of Florida, is 
on leave during the fall semester to do research in France and England in 
connection with his doctoral thesis. 

Donald McConkey of the College of William and Mary, is on leave 
during the current year to complete work on his doctor’s degree at Ohio 
State University. 

Darrell J. Mase of the University of Florida, was invited by the Dean 
of the College of Medicine of the University of Puerto Rico to participate 
in the second Institute on Rehabilitation held in San Juan last spring. 

Stafford North has returned to his position in the speech department at 
Central Christian College, Bartlesville, Oklahoma, after two years of graduate 
work at the University of Florida. 

Robert Olian, assistant director of debate at the University of Houston, 
is currently serving in the United States Army at Camp Chaffee, Arkansas. 

Wayne Minnick, formerly of Florida State University, has accepted an 
appointment to the staff of the School of Speech at. Northwestern Univer- 
sity, where he will teach courses in persuasion and public address. 

An Index to The Quarterly Journal of Speech, compiled by Giles Gray 
of Louisiana State, has recently been published by the William C. Brown 
Company. The Index covers Volumes I to XL (1915-1954), and lists materials 
by author, title, and subject matter. 

ForENsSICS 

Three Southern teams advanced to the finals in the Tenth Annual Na- 
tional Debate Tournament keld at the United States Military Academy last 
April. Abilene Christian, the University of Alabama, and the University 
of Florida were the teams involved. 

The Southern Region Tau Kappa Alpha tournament will be held at 
Auburn, November 16 and 17. All Tau Kappa Alpha schools in the thirteen 
SSA states are invited. 

ASSOCIATIONS 

The following committee appointments were made by the SSA Executive 
Council at the Hattiesburg Convention last spring. Nominating: Shirley, 
Braden, Christophersen, Dickey, Wetherby. AETA: White, Hartwig, Ballew. 
AFA: Murphy, Blume, Hunt. SRSHD: Backus, Mader, Luper. To Nominate 
Executive Secretary: Capel, Constans, Shaver, Lowrey, Collins. Problems in 
Speech Education: Gehring, Kenner, Phifer. Convention Invitation: Streeter, 
Auer, Walter. Finance: Lewis, Shaver, Hart. Advisory Board: Hayes, Wether- 
by, Ehninger, Davis. History and Archives: Dickey, Buchanan, Swain, Pen- 
dleton, Johnson. Tournament: Hagood, Smith, Dibrell, Lockrie, Wetherby. 

In his chatty and interesting news section of The Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, “Shop Talk,” Editor Loren Reid recently had some especially kind 
hag for THe SoUTHERN SPEECH JOURNAL. We are proud to reproduce them 
ere: 


Prowling through the stacks in the University of Missouri library, we 
were surprised to see, nestled among the 808.5’s, practically a whole 
shelf of bound volumes of The Southern Speech Journal. Only 
yesterday, it seems, we looked at Volume I, Number 1, just off the 
press; and here it is in its twenty-first year. SSJ therefore has not 
only had the longest career among the regional journals, but per- 
haps one of the most distinguished; it has long had a tradition of 


News and Notes 


good scholarship and editing. The annual grant from the University 
of Florida has certainly been put to good use. Typographically, too, 
SSJ deserves a ribbon; the format is in the best tradition of aca- 
demic journals; the styling is neat, clean-cut, and of a piece. In some 
journals, as every reader knows, headings scream and shout, whereas 
the author’s message is reflective and restrained (obviously we are 
now at the moment thinking about journals in other fields, language, 
maybe, or psychology); or the body type seems more suitable to 
agricultural implements than to scholarly meditation. Members of 
the Southern Speech Association will soon need to make plans for 
their silver anniversary volume, which will be upon them before 
they realize it. 


Now Available for 
your Fall Classes 


Basic Public 
Speaking 


SECOND EDITION 
by PAUL L. SOPER 


An introductory text for stu- 
dents and laymen which places 
emphasis on the essentials of 
speech. The Second Edition in- 
cludes new and improved sec- 
tions, illustrations, and model 
speeches. A brief, selective, and 
readable book. 


394 pp. 1956 College ed. $3.85 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, INC. 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 
as of March 1, 1956 


ALABAMA 
ANNISTON 
Anniston City Schools: 
Loretta G. Brown 


AUBURN 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute: 
Frank B. Davis 
William P. Dorné 
Donald Harrington 
William S. Smith 


BIRMINGHAM 
515 S. 55th St.: 
Carolyn F. Clifton 
Birmingham-Southern College: 
M. Fred Evans 
Phillips High School: 
Ottie Huff 
Howard College: 
G. Allan Yeomans 


COLUMBIANA 
Shelby Co. High: 
Barbara Joiner 

MAXWELL AIR FORCE BASE 
Joseph H. Mahaffey 
F. A. Cartier 

MONTEVALLO 
108 Highland: 

A. J. Kochman 
Alabama College: 
Laura F. Wright 

UNIVERSITY 
University of Alabama: 
Ollie L. Backus 
Allen Bales 
Frances Beckelheimer 
Donald H. Ecroyd 
Annabel Hagood 
T. Earle Johnson 
Edwin W. Martin 
Mark H. VonRedlick 
Louise M. Ward 
Elizabeth Webster 
Jean A. Wilson 


ARKANSAS 


BATESVILLE 
Arkansas College: 
Doris Hammett 


CONWAY 
Arkansas State Teachers College: 
Leona Scott 
Mary K. Sands 
Velonia High School: 
Mrs. Paul Howenton 


ARKANSAS—Continued 
FAYETTEVILLE 
University of Arkansas: 
Virgil L. Baker 
Blair M. Hart 
FORT SMITH 
Ft. Smith High School: 
Mrs. John A. Holt 
HOT SPRINGS 
School of Speech Correction: 
Jimmie Lee Rapley 
Public Schools: 
Mary E. Miller 
JONESBORO 
Arkansas State College: 
Richard D. Meyer 
LITTLE ROCK 
Central High School: 
Alberta Harris 
Marguerite P. Metcalf 
State Dept. of Education: 
Mary L. McDowell 
SEARCY 
Harding College: 
Evan Ulrey 
Richard Walker 
CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES 
1432 W. 81st.: 
L. S. de la Garza 
FLORIDA 
GAINESVILLE 
University of Florida: 
H. P. Constans 
Dalias C. Dickey 
Douglas W. Ehninger 
Lester L. Hale 
Richard D. Hutto 
Margaret C. McClellan 
Wm. E. Ogden 
H. Hardy Perritt 
Alma Sarett 
Roy E. Tew 
J. Clark Weaver 
JACKSONVILLE 
Robert E. Lee High School: 
Eunice Horne 
MIAMI 
Jackson High School: 
Bertha Hunt 
Miami Beach High School: 
Nancy J. Weir 
University of Miami: 
William L. Shea 
Eugene White 


> 
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FLORIDA—Continued 
PENSACOLA 


Naval School of Aviation Medicine: 


Gilbert C. Tolhurst 


ST. PETERSBURG 
St. Petersburg Junior College: 
Roberta Buchanan 


TALLAHASSEE 
Florida State University: 
C. W. Edney 
Gregg Phifer 
Thomas R. Lewis 
L. L. Schendel 


TAMPA 
Florida Christian College: 
Bob F. Owen 
H. P. Plant High School: 
Mrs. L. C. Harwood 


GEORGIA 


ATHENS 
475 Bloomfield: 
Robert F. Patterson 
University of Georgia: 
Stanley Ainsworth 
Leighton Ballew 
Paul Camp 
Harold Luper 
James E. Popovich 


ATLANTA 
Davison School of Speech 
Correction: 
Louise Davison 
Mrs. B. F. Market III 
Emory University: 
Richard G. Maher 
George A. Neely 
Jr. League School of Speech 
Correction: 
Claude Hayes 
Virginia G. Baird 
State Department of Education: 
Mamie J. Jones 
AUGUSTA 
Paine College: 
Rebecca Sue Craig 


Provost Marshal Generals School: 


Burton H. Byers 
DECATUR 

Agnes Scott College: 

Roberta Winter 

Frances K. Gooch 
MACON 

Mercer University: 

Helen G. Thornton 

Wesleyan Conservatory: 

Mary Pate 

Ruth Simonson 


Sustaining Members 


GEORGIA—Continued 
VALDOSTA 
Valdosta State College: 
Louise A. Sawyer 
ILLINOIS 
URBANA 
7 Montclair Road: 
Orville C. Miller 
IOWA 
IOWA CITY 
University of lowa: 
Lois Ann Brien 
Orville Hitchcock 


DUBUQUE 
University of Dubuque: 
Thomas Olbricht 


KANSAS 
MANHATTAN 
Kansas State College: 
John L. Robson 


WICHITA 
Institute of Logopedics: 
Martin F. Palmer 


LOUISIANA 

BATON ROUGE 

Istrouma High School: 

Agnes D. Nelson 

Louisiana State University: 

Sharon Ann Anthony 

Waldo W. Braden 

Clinton Bradford 

Cordelia C. Brong 

Giles W. Gray 

Charles L. Hutton, Jr. 

Francine Merritt 

Owen M. Peterson 

Lucile Ruby 

Claude Shaver 

Wesley Wiksell 

C. M. Wise 
GRAMBLING 

Grambling College: 

Floyd L. Sandle 
LAFAYETTE 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute: 

Albert C. Capuder 

H. Waldo Wasson 
NATCHITOCHES 

Northwestern State College: 

Edna West 

Irma Stockwell 
NEW ORLEANS 

New Orleans League for Better 

Hearing: 

Stewart W. Millar 

Orleans Parish Corrective Speech 
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LOUISIANA—Continued 
Dep’t.: 
Alida Dureau 
Rosemary Calongne 
Patricia Gex 
Loretta Burke 
Tulane University: 
Maurice Joseph 
Jeannette Laguaite 
Monroe Lippman 
PINEVILLE 
Louisiana College: 
Frank D. Bennett 
RUSTON 
Louisiana Educational TV 
Commission: 
E. Wayne Bundy 


KENTUCKY 


GEORGETOWN 
Georgetown College: 
Rena Calhoun 
Thomas L. Tedford 

HOPKINSVILLE 
Hopkinsville High School: 
Eugene Gough 

LEXINGTON 
Lafayette Sr. High School: 
Thelma Beeler 

LOUISVILLE 
Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary: 

Charles 

MURRAY 
Murray State College: 

J. Albert Tracy 

PRINCETON 
Caldwell County High School: 
Dale Faugh 

RICHMOND 


Eastern Kentucky State College: 


Pearl Buchanan 
WILMORE 

Asbury College: 

Gladys Greathouse 


MARYLAND 


COLLEGE PARK 
ee of Maryland: 
. T. Starcher 


MICHIGAN 


ANN ARBOR 
University of Michigan: 
G. E. Densmore 


MISSISSIPPI 
CLINTON 
Mississippi College: 
Nellie Magee 
Hollis B. Todd 
Mrs. H. B. Todd 
John W. Wills 


COLUMBUS 
Mississippi State College for 
Women: 
Harvey Cromwell 


ELLISVILLE 
Jones Co. Jr. College: 
M. R. Carter 


FRENCH CAMP 
French Camp Academy: 
A. M. Jones 


GREENWOOD 
102 Harris St.: 
Mrs. R. L. Roberts 


HATTIESBURG 
Mississippi Southern College: 
Paul Brandes 
Marilyn Brown 
Mary Louise Gehring 
Gilbert Hartwig 
Thomas R. Long 
Robert Peters 
Hattiesburg High School: 
Evelyn Steadman 
Wm. Carey College: 
Don George 


JACKSON 
Central High School: 
Emmy Lou Patton 
State Board of Health: 
Ada Weisinger 


LONG BEACH 
Long Beach High School: 
Word Guild 


MERIDIAN 
Meridian Junior College: 
J. C. Brown 


POPLARVILLE 
Pearl River Junior College: 
Anne Daniel 


UNIVERSITY 
University of Mississippi: 
Joseph Baldwin 
Byrne Blackwood 
Charles M. Getchell 
Mrs. S. T. Coker 
John E. Paul 


NORTH CAROLINA 


CHAPEL HILL 
University of North Carolina: 
Norman W. Mattis 


DAVIDSON 
Davidson College: 
Raymond W. Tyson 


DURHAM 
Duke University: 
Joseph C. Wetherby 


GREENSBORO 
Greensboro College: 
Charlotte White 


MARS HILL 
Mars Hill College: 
Harley E. Jolley 


WAKE FOREST 
Wake Forest College: 
Franklin R. Shirley 


RILEY 
107 Shepherd St.: 
Margaret K. McIntosh 


OHIO 


OBERLIN 
Oberlin College: 
Robert Gunderson 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA 
Temple University: 
Delwin Dusenbury 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

COLUMBIA 

University of South Carolina: 

Merrill G. Christophersen 
GREENVILLE 

Greenville Hearing Center: 

J. A. Faber 

Furman University: 

Sara Lowrey 

Dorothy Richey 

Bob Jones University: 

Joyce C, Parks 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
TABOR 
408 16th Avenue: 
Hazel Abbott 


Sustaining Members 


TENNESSEE 


CHATTANOOGA 
Chattanooga Speech and Hearing 
Center: 
J. Dale Welsch 
Baylor School: 
Conrow Miller 


FOUNTAIN CITY 
Central High School: 
Alberta Ahler 


JACKSON 
Tenn. State Dept. of Health: 
Jean Gilford 
West Tennessee Speech and Hearing 
Clinic: 
Betty J. Caraway 
JEFFERSON CITY 
Carson-Newman College: 
R. F. Conklin, Jr. 


JOHNSON CITY 
E. Tennessee State College: 
Chase Winfrey 


KNOXVILLE 
University of Tennessee: 
Paul L. Soper 


MEMPHIS 
3206 Poplar: 
Mrs. Ellis Jack 
Central High School: 
Rebekah Cohen 
Humes High School: 
Helen Lochrie 
Tech. High School: 
Betty May Collins 
Memphis State College: 
Evelyn Kempe 
Don Streeter 
Messick High School: 
Freda Kenner 
Joyce Pugh 
Southside High School: 
Laura Warne 
Treadwell High School: 
Mary Eleanor Cooley 


NASHVILLE 
1108 16th Ave., S.: 
Clara Axie Dyer 
Belmont College: 
Howard Pelham 
David Lipscomb College: 
Carroll Ellis 
Vanderbilt University Hospital: 
Freeman McConnell 
Vanderbilt University: 
Dwight L. Freshley 
K. W. Pauli 
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TENNESSEE—Continued 


SEWANEE 
University of South: 
Wofford K. Smith 


TEXAS 

ABILENE 

McMurray College: 

W. K. Clark 

Abilene Christian: 

Fred Barton 

Rex B. Kyker 
AMARILLO 

Senior High School: 

Mrs. N. N. Whitworth 
AUSTIN 

University of Texas: 

Maurice Amis 

Thomas A. Rousse 

Howard W. Townsend 

Jesse J. Villarreal 

Donald M. Williams 
BELTON 

Mary Hardin Baylor: 

W. P. Crawford 
BROWNWOOD 

Howard Payne Univ.: 

McDonald Held 
CANYON 

West Texas State College: 

Crannell Tolliver 
DALLAS 

Southern Methodist University: 

Peggy Harrison 

Edyth Renshaw 

Harold Weiss 
DENTON 


Texas State College for Women: 


Earl C. Bryan 
HOUSTON 

University of Houston: 

Otis M. Walter 

Genevieve Arnold 

Tom C. Battin 

Dept. of Speech 
LUBBOCK 

Texas Technological College: 

P. Merville Larson 

Anna Jo Pendleton 

Leslie Davis 


TEXAS—Continued 
NACOGDOCHES 
Stephen F. Austin State College: 
Robert B. Capel 
SAN ANTONIO 
St. Mary’s University: 
Aloysius J. Blume 
SAN MARCOS 
Southwest Texas State Teachers 
College: 
Elton Abernathy 
Bill Dibrell 
SEQUIN 
Texas Lutheran College: 
Gene Reynolds 
WACO 
Baylor University: 
Chloe Armstrong 
Glenn R. Capp 
Mrs. G. R. Capp 
Cecie May Burke 
Lola Walker 
WICHITA FALLS 
Midwestern University: 
Jennie L. Hindman 
Fred Tewell 
Senior High School: 
Paul E. Pettigrew 


VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE 
University of Virginia: 
J. Jeffery Auer 
Robert C. Jeffrey 
George P. Wilson, Jr. 

HARRISBURG 
Madison College: 

Mary E. Latimer 

RICHMOND 
University of Richmond: 
Burt Bradley 
Helen Burr 

ROANOKE 
Hollins College: 

Jack Andrews 

WILLIAMSBURG 
College of Wm. & Mary: 
D. L. McConkey 
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OFFICERS OF STATE ASSOCIATIONS, 1955-1956 


ALABAMA 
President. Donald H. Ecroyd, University of Alabama 
Second Vice-President Nancy Jo Luther, Albertville High School 
Third Vice-President...........:.0:.scssesssssssseres Mary Poore, Birmingham Public Schools 
Secretary-Treasurer Thelma Goodwin, Troy State Teachers College 
Representatives to SSA................ Donald H. Ecroyd, University of Alabama and 
Florence Pass, Ensley High School 

ARKANSAS 
President Evan Ulrey, Harding College 
First Vice-President Mrs. Walter Scales, Conway High School 
Second Vice-President................ Alberta Harris, Little Rock Central High School 
Third Vice-President............ Thomas Headley, Henderson State Teachers College 
M. Blair Hart, University of Arkansas 
Leona Scott, Arkansas State Teachers College 
Secondary Mrs. John A. Holt, Fort Smith Senior High School 

FLORIDA 
First Vice-President....Lena R. McClure, Robert E. Lee Jr. High School, Miami 
Second Vice-President..................cc:cceee L. L. Schendel, Florida State University 
Secretary-Treasurer.................. Roberta Buchanan, St. Petersburg Junior College 
Editor McKenzie Buck, University of Florida 

GEORGIA 
Clara W. Dunn, O’Keefe High School, Atlanta 
Second Vice-President .Constance Cunningham, Tuitruan 
Third Vice-President Rebecca Sue Craig, Paine College 
Secretary-Treasurer .Richard Maher, Emory University 
College .Leighton Ballew, University of Georgia 
Secondary Clara Dunn, O’Keefe High School, Atlanta 

KENTUCKY 
President . Pearl Haggan, Morehead High School 
First Vice-President Gladys Greathouse, Asbury College 
Secretary-Treasurer ................ Thelma Beeler, Lafayette High School, Lexington 
Secondary Thelma Beeler, Lafayette High School, Lexington 

LOUISIANA 
President Roy D. Murphy, Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
First Vice-President................ Joanne L. White, Bolton High School, Alexandria 
Second Vice-President..................00 Minnie H. Berry, Abbeville High School 
Secretary.......... ..Edna West, Northwestern State College 
Publicity Chairmann...............sccr00s Dorothy G. Portier, Lafayette High School 
Representative to SSA............ Roy D. Murphy, Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
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MISSISSIPPI 
President Christine Drake, University of Mississippi 
Secretary-Treasurer Frances Bailey, Mississippi State College for Women 
Representatives to SSA Hollis Todd, Mississippi College and 
Christine Drake, University of Mississippi 


NORTH CAROLINA 

President Raymond W. Tyson, Davidson College 
Vice-President Carolyn Dame, 900 English St., High Point 
Secretary-Treasurer Meredith Posey, East Carolina College 
Representatives to SSA Gilbert S. Ballance, Charlotte Central High 

School and William Snyder, Queen’s College 
College Norman W. Mattis, University of North Carolina 
Secondary Gilbert S. Ballance, Central High School, Charlotte 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
President McDonald Held, Furman University 
Vice-President Dorothy Richey, Furman University 
Secretary J. Albert Faber, 31 Waters St., Greenville 


TENNESSEE 
President Carroll Ellis, David Lipscomb College 
First Vice-President R. F. Conklin, Carson-Newman College 
Secretary-Treasurer Norma Sykes, Cohn High School, Nashville 
' Representatives to SSA Lane Boutwell, Middle Tennessee State College and 
Helen Lochrie, Memphis Public Schools 


TEXAS 
President Verna Harris, Midland Public Schools 
First Vice-President E. L. Pross, Texas Christian University 
Secretary-Treasurer Ted Skinner, Texas A & I College 
Representatives to SSA Elton Abernathy, Southwest Texas Teachers 
College and Mrs. N. N. Whitworth, Amarillo Public Schools 


VIRGINIA 

Martin H. Spielberg, Arlington County Public Schools 
First Vice-President. J. Jeffery Auer, University of Virginia 
Secretary Mary E. Peebles, State Department, Richmond 
Treasurer.. Betty Yarborough, 8 Lawrence Circle, Portsmouth 
Elementary Section : Ruth Austin, Norfolk County Schools 
Secondary Section Bristow Hardin, Roanoke 
College Section Howard Scammon, College of William and Mary 
Community Theatre James Helms, Charlottesville 


WEST VIRGINIA 


President Marjorie Skelton, Marshall College 
Secretarv-Treasurer Joe B. Riggs, Glenville State College 


anos w 


TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL 
COLLEGE 


Department of Speech 


Offers courses in general speech, the- 
atre, radio-television, public address, 
and speech correction leading to the 
degrees of B.A., M.A., B.S. in Ed., 
and M.S. in Ed. 


Special Summer High School Work- 
shop, open for sophomores and jun- 
iors. Special course in Directing 
School Speech Activities for graduate 
students. 
For information, write 
Department of Speech 
Texas Technological College 
Lubbock, Texas 


Department of Speech 


UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque 


Graduate and Undergraduate 
Program in 
PUBLIC ADDRESS & RHETORIC 
SPEECH CORRECTION & 
HEARING 
RADIO & TV 


Graduate Assistantships 
Available 


1956-57 


TEMPL 
Department of 


speech and dramatic arts 


sau 

Graduate and Undergraduate 

Curricula in: Public Addresse 

Theatre e Radio and Television e 

Speech Correction Audiology 
Speech Education 

Graduate Assistantships Ayailable 

eee eee 

Address : The Chairman 

Department of Speech 

and Dramatic Arts 

TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, Phila. 22, Pa. 


MEMPHIS STATE COLLEGE 


Memphis, Tennessee 
Department of Speech & Drama 


Annual 
SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 


FEATURE PRODUCTION 
1952 — Twelfth Night 
1953 — Romeo and Juliet 
1954 — Taming of the Shrew 
1955 — Macbeth 
1956 — Merchant of Venice 
1957 — As You Like It 
1958 — Julius Caesar 
1959 — Much Ado About Nothing 
1960 — Hamlet 
1961 — The Tempest 


The Speech Arts Division 
of 
MISSISSIPPI! SOUTHERN 
COLLEGE 
wishes to announce the 
following new appointments: 


Robert McCroskey, Ph.D., Asst. Director 
Speech and Hearing Clinic 


Donald A. George, Ph.D., Director of 
Forensics 


Robert M. Treser, M.F.A., 
Tech. Director — Theatre 


Wake Forest College 
Division of Speech and Drama 


Undergraduate Course ee in 
Public Address . . Theatre . . Radio 
1956 Summer Session, June 18-August 11 
as School Forensic Workshop 
u 
Workshop in Debate and Public Speak- 
ing open to outstanding high school stu- 


dents. 
1956-57 session opens September 8 
Facilities: 
Completely new multi-million dollar 
campus with air-conditioned buildings 
in Winston-Salem, N. C. An extensive 
rogram in forensics, drama, and radio 
is provided for all interested students. 
For information write: 
FRANKLIN R. SHIRLEY 
Chairman, Speech and Drama 
ake Forest College 
Wake Forest, North Carolina 
(Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
after June 1) 


UNIVERSITY | 


| 

| 

| 

| | 


| 


| 


- The University of Houston offers graduate and undergraduate 
courses in Speech, Speech Correction, Drama, Radio and Television. 
A full program of debate, play production and radio-television pro- 


duction supplements the curricular activities of the University. 


The University of Houston is an accredited institution with the most 
modern physical facilities. All class rooms, libraries, offices and dor- 


Write to mitories are air-conditioned. The University is located in the South’s 
Otis M. WaLTER, _largest city on a 275-acre campus. 
Chairman 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


A NEW PLAY FOR CHILDREN 
THE PLAIN PRINCESS 


by 


AURAND Harris 


Dramatized from Phyllis McGinley’s present-day fairy-tale, this de- 
lightful blend of fantasy and good, hard sense portrays the incredible 
adventures of a spoiled ugly princess who yearns more than anything 
else in the world to be beautiful, and who has to learn, from daily living 
with four happy little peasant girls, that only inner goodness will make 
her mouth turn up, her nose turn down, and her eyes sparkle like the 
candles on a birthday cake. 


Six girls, four men, courtiers. Two interior sets. 
Books 75c Royalty $15.00 for each performance 
THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


CLOVERLOT 
ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 
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Guides for 


THE 
REFERENCE SHELF 


Every year six new titles are added to The Reference Shelf, 
each one devoted to a single topic of current, headline interest. 
Of special interest to debaters, the Shelf has been called “Among 
the best resources available in the social studies field .. .”(The 
Civic Leader). 


The Quarterly Journal of Speech says: “The teacher of de- 
bate or of debate and discussion will necessarily recognize tke 
importance of contemporary newspapers, magazines, and docu- 
ments . . . The best known source is The Reference Shelf, a 
yearly collection of . .. books or subjects of current social, 

= economic, and political interest.” 


TITLES IN THE 1956 REFERENCE SHELF: 


© Immigration & the U. S., Edited 2 Tyler 


Ol pp. $2.00 (published) 
© Juvenile Delinquency, Edited by McClellan 
183 pp. $2.00 (published) 


© Community Planning, Edited by Marx, Jr. 
183 pp. $2.00 (published) 


© Representative American Speeches: '55-'56, Edited by Baird 
200 pp. $2.00 


(published) 
© The Government and the Farmer, Edited by Daniels 
(On the NUEA H. S. Debate Question of the Year) 
abt. 200 pp. $2.00 (published) 
® The Middle East in the Cold War, Edited by McClellan 
abt. 200 pp. $3.55 (forthcoming) 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS SAVE $4.00: 


The Reference Shelf is available on annual subscriptions for $8.00, 
a saving of $4.00. Subscribers receive six new eur ‘apeminesign 
published, including one every year on the NUEA H 


Debate Topic. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. New York 52, Mew York 


Vibralyzer 
A noise and vibration frequency analyzer, 
providing Fourier analysis of transient or 
steady state signals. 
Frequency Range 5-4400 cps.........$2500.00 


Sonagram Paper 
Non-Photographic recording paper for use 
on the Vibralyzer and Sona-Graph. 


Sonalator 


A dynamic translater for display of visible 
speech and other comlex audio wave forms. 
Frequency Range 100-4000 cps...$1695.00 


| Echo-Vox Sr. 


A time delay at audio frequencies; a 
narrow band low frequency filter; for the 
measurement of Doppler Sonar; delay vari- 
able from 20 to 1600 milliseconds. 

Frequency Range 40-12,000 cps..$1295.00 


KAY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


14 MAPLE AVENUE, PINE BROOK, N. J. 


DEPT. SJ-9 


WHEN YOU NEED SOUND AND 
VIBRATION ANALYSIS EQUIPMENT... 


i 


Sona-Graph 


Similar to Vibralyzer but usually more suit- 
able for speech and music analysis. 


Frequency Range 85-8000 cps......$1995.00 


Amplitude Display Unit 


An accessory for use with the Sona-Graph; 
displays intensity level in db vs. time. 


Expanders 
SCALE MAGNIFIER SR.: For use with Vibra- 
lyzer or Sona-Graph. Expands any 10% 
portion of normal pattern over entire 4” 
marking space. Standard unit............ $195.00 


SCALE MAGNIFIER: For use with Sona- 
Graph. E d freq Y range 
by factor of 2 75.00 


$ 


Sona-Stretcher 


A speech stretcher for slowing speech to | 
one-half of normal temo, 


Frequency Range 100-5000 cps......$950.00 


Write for new Kay catalog. 


CAldwell 6-4000 
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Books 
THE TECHNIQUE OF ACTING 


By F. Cowes STRICKLAND, Stanford University. 320 pages, 
$5.95 (text edition available) 


This new book provides a course of study with numerous exercises that will 
help the student actor acquire the valuable knowledge he would learn if he 
had the opportunity of working for several years with mature, experienced 
actors. Here, the author isolates, analyzes, describes, and evaluates the various 
techniques developed by actors for the projection of the thought and emotions 
of the characters of a play. Techniques common to every type of play and 
acting, from Greek tradegy to the most intimate kind of naturalism, are ex- 
plained. The importance of the actor’s understanding of the writer’ techniques 
is stressed. Examples and suggested exercises are provided to develop and 
perfect techniques. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC ADDRESSES 


By A. Cratc Bairp, University of Iowa. McGraw-Hill Series in 

Speech. 314 pages, $4.50 
An anthology of outstanding American addresses of the past two centuries, 
from Jonathan Edwards to Dwight D. Eisenhower. It includes the most 
representative speeches of America’s best speakers . . . Presidents, Senators, 
agitators, preachers, lawyers, college administrators, politicians, etc. . . . re- 
flecting national issues and critical movements of American history and ex- 
pressing American opinion and temperament. Each speech is prefaced by a 
brief introduction about the speaker, the speech, the audience, and its impact 
on history. 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS SPEAKING 


By P. SANDForD, St. Louis University and W. 

YEAGER,Ohio State University. Third Edition. 322 pages, $4.75 
This book covers the whole subject of effective business speaking . . . showing 
how to develop ability, persuasiveness, and self-confidence in making any kind 
of business talk or speech. A standard text for nearly 25 years it comprises a 
condensed but thorough treatment of the fundamentals of speech composition 
and delivery, as well as a presentation of the principles of conversational speech 
with practical suggestions on planning and conducting meetings and conferences. 


COMMUNICATION: Handling Ideas Effectively 
By Roy Ivan JoHNson, University of Florida; Marte J. 
SCHALEKAMP, Mason City Junior College; and Luioyp A. 
Garrison, University of Denver. 360 pages, $4.50 
A unique text integrating the subject of writing, reading, speaking, listening, 
and observing. It has a threefold purpose: (1) to change the students’ negative 
attitudes toward the communication subjects; (2) to develop the students’ 
skills in these fields; and (3) to facilitate personality development through the 
use of these communication skills. The approach is exceptionally unified, with 
constant emphasis on the basic similarities among communication skills. Re- 
current emphasis is given to basic principles and ideas as new problems arise. 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY | i” 


copies on 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. approval 
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GATED ComPRESSION* 4 / Z. 7 
For Deeper Penetration 
Better Retention 


creates new 
and better sound patterns 


Way to Teach Speech 


WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AMPLIFICATION 
units represent a significant advance in the field of aural train. 
ing. Nerve fatigue and irritation have been reduced almost to 
the vanishing point, in order to increase the interest span of 
; the child. Instead of tension, the student now relaxes. Under 
standing and interpretation become keen and learning pro 
Serves Any Size Class ceeds at an accelerated rate. Little wonder that WARREN’s 
teed Gated Compression Amplification units are first choice — in 
the home as well as the nation’s leading schools for exceptional 
children. A short demonstration will convince you that they 
are “pedagogically superior”. 


COMPLETE CLASSROOM AND HOME ACCESSORIES 
— : * Microphones * Microphone stands 


Ceiling and wall booms Head phones 
° Binaural control boxes * Microphone control boxes 
° © Cables and connectors * Cartridges and needles 
For Use in the ; 
for WRITE FOR BROCHURES ON INDIVIDUAL UNITS 


OR NEW ACCESSORY CATALOG 


as they hear. 


CWARREN "$0 shall 
Desk Model eed they speak 


THERAPEUTIC 


&PATENT NO. 2-659-777° Furniture 1247-49 W. BELMONT AVE CHICAGO 13. ILL- 


arren, inc. | 
Jay L. Warren, Inc., i 
Especially Adapted to Individual Training Sole Distributor Of : 
Bailey’s Therapeutic Medical Electromcs Designed tor Better Hearing 
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The Department of Speech 


University of Florida 
Gainesville 
FACULTY 
Buck, McKenzie W., Ph.D....... Speech and Hearing Clinic 
Dickey, Dallas C., Ph.D... . Rhetorical History and Criticism 
Ehninger, Douglas W., Ph.D............ Rhetorical Theory 
Hale, Lester L., Fp.D.........: Speech Pathology; Phonetics 
Mase, Darrel J., Ph.D..... Florida Center of Clinical Services 
ae McClellan, Margaret, M.A............... Speech Education 
Miles, Jeanne, M.A........... Speech for Foreign Students 
nost © Van Meter, John, M.A.............. Theatre; Interpretation 
pan of Zimmerman, Leland L., Ph.D........... Director of Theatre 
Under and Graduate Assistants 
e—in 
ptional 
at they 
¢ Degrees offered: B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 
RIES ¢ Graduate Assistantships and Scholarships—Applica- 
tions must be received by February 15, 1957 
* Facilities: completely new, air-conditioned quarters, 
a with the finest speech studios, speech and hearing 
- clinic, workshop theatre. 
+ Speech and Hearing Clinic co-ordinated as part of the 
orida Center of Clinical Services. 


e Curricula in public address, forensics, speech correc- 
tion and audiology, theatre, interpretation. 
* For information, write 
H. P. CoNnsTaNs 
‘ Head, Department of Speech 


University of Flori 
Gainesville, Florida 
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The School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


EVANSTON — CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A NATIONAL CENTER FOR UNDERGRADUATE 
AND GRADUATE STUDY IN SPEECH 


* Over nine hundred majors in speech from forty-five states and foreign | 
countries. 
* A faculty and staff of ninety-five persons. 


* Departments of Public Speaking, Speech Correction and Audiology, 
Theatre, Interpretation, Radio and Television, Speech Education. 


* Degrees in Speech: B.S., M.A., Ph.D., Ed.D. 


* The University Theatre, Radio Playshop, Workshop Theatre, Speech | 
and Hearing Clinic, Debate and Oraotory, Dadio Station WNUR, 
Television Studios. 


* Clarion DeWitt Hardy Scholarships in Forensics, Edgar Bergen Foun- | 
dation Scholarships in Theatre and Radio, Special Fellowships in 
Speech and Hearing, School Scholarships and Fellowships. 


A FRIENDLY CAMPUS ON THE SHORE OF LAKE MICHIGAN | 


For information about the School of Speech 


Address, JAMES H. MCBURNEY 
Dean of the School of Speech 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
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